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Wo. CurIv. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1846. 
—>————_ 


, FEW days ago, four little 
» children were tried before 
Mr. Serjeant Adams, at the 
ClerkenwellSessionsHouse, 
for stealing some pocket- 
” knives; and, being found 
guilty, with a recommendation that they should 
be treated with leniency, were mercifully sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned one month, and then 
to be well whipped with a birch rod. The 
consideration of this sentence, which fills us 
with painful emotions, is out of our province ; 
but some statements which were made on that 
occasion are wholly within it, and demand 
attention. 

A juryman remarked that all the boys ap- 
peared to have lived in the same court. Now, 
he knew of one court which was so densely 
populated, as to be beyond any conception. In 
that court there were not more than two parties 
who were married. He was sure, if so fright- 
ful a state of things were generally known— 
and many courts and alleys were there in the 
metropolis equally crowded—that vast good 
must arise, because it would not be allowed to 
continue so. In some of the houses in these 
courts there were a large number of poor fami- 
lies crowded together, and amongst them every 
sense or feeling of modesty, of morality, or 
even of the slightest appearance of decency, 
was completely abandoned. ven within a 
stone’s throw of that sessions-house, there was a 
court of such a description. If there were any 
man of a properly regulated mind who would 
venture to walk down that court on a Sunday 





. afternoon, he would become the witness of a 


scene which would arouse his pity as well as 
his indignation. 

The judge said that he fully concurred in 
this statement. The erection of good and 
open streets, was a great and important feature 
towards the amelioration of the social and 
healthful condition of the poorer classes of 
society, and happily that was now a subject 


- which occupied the attention of the country. 


These alleys, or ‘ rookeries,” as they were 
termed, were one leading cause of the demo- 
ralization of the lower classes of the popula- 
tion. During the last year or two he had 
missed one branch of the business of that 
court, and one that used to give him an im- 
mensity of labour and trouble, namely, the 
assault cases from the parish of St. Giles. For 
a length of time he had been unable to conceive 
what could -have produced this falling off in 
those cases, and. it was not until he was acci- 
dentally mentioning the fact to a magistrate 
on the bench, that he was informed it was 
the result of the removal of the St. Giles’s 
rookery, which had been pulled down for the 
purposes of the improvements at the end of 
Oxford-street. This of course at once explained 
the circumstance, If the public could but be- 
come acquainted with some of the facts that 
could be communicated by the governors of 
their county prisons, in reference to the habits 
of the young females of the metropolis, from 
twelve and upwards, who had resided in these 
crowded courts, they would find that all of 
them were ignorant, and destitute of any sense 
of the common feelings of morality or modesty. 
If the county could be induced to act concur- 
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rently in this and other matters of public and 
social improvement, a vast impetus would be 
given to the measures of social regeneration 
which were occupying the attention of the 
Legislature at the present moment.” 

The connection between ill-drained, ill- 
built, ill-ventilated, crowded dwellings, and 
the healthful condition, comfort, and morality 
of the community, is even now so little under- 
stood, that no assertion of it can be reiterated 
too often. 

If the frightful state of the dwellings of the 
poor were generally known, said the juryman, 
it would not be allowed to continue so! If 
the county could be induced to act con- 
currently, remarked the judge, much could be 
done towards removing the evil—the cause of 
much crime and misery! Should not all, then, 
who can, strive to make these facts known? 
Should not all who have the power, labour to 
induce concurrent efforts in the various coun- 
ties of the kingdom, to obtain an improvement 
which affects me and you, and all of us so 
much? It takes a long time to make the 
public hear. They require to be told a new 
truth many times, and in many ways, before 
they will appreciate or admit it; and, there- 
fore, no opportunity should be lost of pointing 
out the fact, again and again, that by open- 
ing the windows of the poor, giving them good 
drainage, a plentiful supply of water and air, 
and otherwise rendering their dwellings salu- 
brious, you are advancing their social condi- 
tion, and lessening the causes of crime as well 
as disease, with all their attendant miseries, 
which spread in a wide circle around their ori- 
gin, and may reach even you and your dearest 
friends, 

To the Middlesex magistrates we would say, 
at all events look at home. Go to the crowded 
and ill-built court, “ within a stone’s throw of 
your sessions house,”’ where scenes continually 
occur that would induce the pity as well as 
the indignation of every properly regulated 
mind, and use your powerful influence to ob- 
tain its improvement in a sanatory point of 
view, as a first and most important step to- 
wards the moral reformation of its denizens. 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Ow Thursday, the 8th instant, Professor 
Cockerell delivered the first lecture of his 
annual course at the Royal Academy. He 
commenced by reminding his hearers, that the 
objects of the Academy were connected ex- 
clusively with graphic art, and that the subject 
of his ledeures was similarly circumscribed. 
The connection between architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, had been considered in all aca- 
demies. The knowledge of the art of building 
was as essential as the means of procuring 
food and clothing, and it was not until archi- 
tecture had satisfied positive requirements, 
that it became an art. He referred to the sub- 
jects of his previous courses, and stated that 
his present lectures would contain some re- 
marks on the architecture of the middle ages. 
Painting and sculpture were based upon the 
imitation of nature ; architecture was guided 
by analogies of nature. He recommended an 
intimate study of natural productions, as 
flowers and crustacea, saying that from such 
objects impressions of beauty would be gained, 
and a variety of elegant forms suggested. He 
defined architecture as a science, and as an 
art; adding that the materials for the former 
branch were well supplied at other institutions. 
He remarked, that the art of landscape paint- 
ing was important to the architect, giving him 
the means of judging of the effect of architec- 
ture in combination with scenery. The pro- 
fessor then commented on the indispensible 
requisites of drawing and perspective, quoting 
from the work of Scamozzi, who said, that the 
language of the hand becomes the architect 
more than any other man. ‘Scamozzi was 
originally a perspective painter, and it was not 
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unusual for those who practised that art to 
become able architects. Vanbrugh became 
an architect through his connection with thé 
theatre. Servandoni, the architect of St. Sul. 
pice, at Paris, was another instance, and the 
abilities of some members of the Academy 
would render them able competitors with us in 
architecture. The three arts had always 
flourished best when united. He regretted 
that a notion had prevailed, that the union of 
these sisters was not essential to the success of 
architecture. Architecture without them be- 
came, in fact, the science of engineering. He 
then commented somewhat severely upon the 
present practice of making “ pretty drawings,” 
which by means of aerial perspective and colour 
conveyed impressions by no means attributes 
of the design. He considered, that far too 
much valuable time was wasted in acquiring 
the ability to produce such works, as appeared 
annually on the walls of that gallery. They 
properly came within the sphere of another 
art, and architecture alone would engross the 
whole attention. Life itself did not admit of 
pursuits so incompatible. He reminded them 
of drawings, by Inigo Jones, and others pre- 
viously exhibited, which were by no means ree 
markable for the effects alluded to; Palladio’s 
drawings in like manner, were only the most 
simple transcripts of his designs, whilst Pi- 
ranesi,so great as a draughtsman, was insignifi- 
cant as an architect. He considered, that this 
tendency arosefrom the system of competitions, 
and from the practice of exhibiting along with 
oil pictures. We must recollect, that archi- 
tecture had to endure all lights, and all cireum- 
stances of effect and colour; the light and 
shade, the figures, and other accessories of the 
drawing could not be fixed; in the words of 
Philibert de l’Orme, they were “ Nets to catch 
a customer.” Let them cultivate a severe 
style of drawing in outline, or at most with one 
colour, but set their faces against the reds and 
blues, now used in drawings. Referring to his 
previous lectures, illustrative of the history of 
the art, and the many variations of style ; he said 
that for some time back, architecture had shewn 
a strange variety of fashions, all of which were 
each at one time popular, but were speedily 











abandoned. At one time Egyptian was the 


rage; then George the IV. introduced the 
Hindoo, subsequently we had Greek, Gothie, and 
the * Reyiral ” by turns. It was dangerous to 
confine the attention to one ephemeral style, as 
was much the habit amongst young men, and 
they might be left in the lurch when the next 
change took place. 

Mr Cockerell then remarked upon the ad- 
vantages that were to be gained from books, 
and said that for want of a better knowledge 
of them, things were frequently considered to 
be fresh discoveries, of which a written ac- 
count had long been in existence. Concrete 
had been considered a recent discovery ; but the 
process was most minutely described in the 
work of Philibert de ’ Orme. Formerly, build- 
ings were raised on piles or sleepers, now 
concrete was universal on any description of 
ground, even on gravel .—it was a fashion. A 
literary architect, or professor, would be a va- 
luable auxiliary to the art, and might resusci- 
tate many valuable facts, which, in the press 
of occupations, we had overlooked. In this 
way, Professor Willis had discovered in the 
work of Philibert de l’Orme the system prac- 
tised in vaulting, and also the whole nomen- 
clature of the middle ages. He then made 
some remarks on the value, of the academic 
course, and said that it was important to ac- 
quire the habit of applying the proper term to 
each phase of beauty or deformity. He had 
often thought, that it was better that they 
should be instructed by a professor, whose sole 
business it should be, but then he had recol- 
lected, in the words of Vitruvius, that it was 
the union of theory and practice that made the 
skilful architect, and that they would have 
more satisfaction in hearing a professor, who 
was involved in all the labour of the craft. 
A lecturer on the art of war, who might be 
able to describe all the sieges that had taken 
place, from Troy to Antwerp, would gain little 
attention from his auditors compared with one, 
who had passed the dangers of actual service 
in India, or the Peninsula. The professor con- 
cluded his discourse by repeating, that it was 
his intention to offer some comments upon the 
architecture of the middle ages, in which he 
appeared to consider there were principles of 
design, capable of explanation, but not appre- 
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ciated by “modern Goths,” and, therefore, 
that there was ample room for improvement in 
its. modern adaptation. It was also a style 
which might be expected to ’last some’ time 
longer, and probably be’ always retaitved”in 
church architecture. hte Same 








ST. DUNSTAN’S IN THE EAST. 


Turis church has been recently repaired and 
‘ re-decorated under the direction of Mr. Tite. 
The interior was rubbed with stone, the 
bosses of the groins illuminated, the woodwork 
cleaned, and the outside of the tower pointed 
and repaired. It was closed for five months, 
-” was re-opened on the 16th of November 
ast, » ‘ & 
The church which stood on this site origi- 
nally, of ancient date, was damaged by, the 
great fire of 1666, and was in part rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren. . . etsy hh 
Tn 1810 the edifice had become much dilapi- 
dated, the walls of the nave being thrust out b 
the roof, and various ties were introduced. _ It 
was found, however, that nothing could be 
done effectually, and the first stone of the-pre- 
sent church,designed by Mr, Laing,* toaccor 
with Wren’s tower, was laid. on the, 26th,o 
November, 1517. It is constructed exter 
of Portland stone, and, considering. the. pe 
of its erection, is a creditable production, y'-Eu-. 
gravings of the exterior and interior, are. given 
in Godwin’s “ Churches of London,” Vol. ¥ 
Wren’s spire, as most of our readers will 
remember, is a curious piece of construction, 
being supported on four arched ribs, springing 
from the angles of the tower, similar to the 
spire of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle-on-T yne, 
which probably furnished Wren with the idea.t 
The details of the towerdisplay.our . great 
countryman’s want of knowledge of» pointed 
architecture, or contempt for ‘its:proprieties. 
John Carter, in-one of his:papers:on “ Arehi- 
tectural Inpovation,”’ published im. the Genile- 
mun’s' Magazine, says “ St. Nichplas’s tower is 
’§0_lofty, and of such @ girth; that; to compare 
great things; with small; our, Londan, piece of 
vanity is but a mole-hill* to: the, Newcastle 
‘ mountain,’ the pride and glory of the northern 
hemisphere.” ' WY pads + anew 













THE BURSTING OF A CAST-IRON TANK, 
AT THE LIVERPOOL AND HARRINGTON 
WATER-WORKS.} 0 laa 
Ir was originally intended to comprise the, 
discussion of this subject in one. paper.only,. 
but being deeply impressed with the belief of 
its importance in a practical point of, view,-we 
became aware that it required a fuller. con;, 
sideration than space would allow in one num- 
ber of Tue BuitpEr; we, therefore, resume, 
the investigation, in the hopes that further 
inquiries may tend to. throw some light on.the 
cause of the accident, and serve as an exam- 
ple for’ conducting, the calculations, in other. 
eases of a similar nature. nieve 
It is not the mean pressure of the water that 
ought to be taken into account in estimating 
the strength of the containing vessel, for since 
that occurs at the centre of gravity of the sur- 
face pressed, it is not of sufficient intensity to 
be made a criterion for judging of the general 
strength within the limit of safety, the mean 
on the lower half of the depth being much 
greater than that on the upper, half. Neither. 
is.it the body of water. contained in the vessel 
that tleads us to the determination of the 
strength, for by the very nature of . fluidity, 
the pressure is the same whether it be propa- 
gated by a film of one inch in, thickness, or by, 
a mass of one mile, or one thousand miles in 
extent. This is manifest from the circum- 
stance of the pressure on the upright surface 
being expressed in terms of the dimensions of 
that surface, without reference to a third di- 
mension, which is the characteristic of soli- 
dity ; the equation which represents the _pres- 
sure on a rectangular surface, involving onl 
the length and breadth of that surface, whieh 
in the present instance we shall call the length 
and depth, because the one is horizontal and 
the other vertical. 
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pressure==-y length, x deplex.dapth » « 5 (A). 
This eqiation represengsijthe} pressure, when 
oxpraestt is cubig feet of the fluid, and, since 
one tubic, foot of water: weighs 623 \bs., the 
pressare in pounds becomes. ee 
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very great, it is often more convenient 


purpose the ‘specific equation is’ * 

pressure=.0°'01395 length x depth x depth : .(C): 
. If! we assume the 36th foot” along the side 
of. the. yessel ; ‘that’ is, the middle foot of the 
length, or,35 feet from each end, and estimate 
the pressure on each foot of depth considered 
separately, the variation of pressure from the 
top: to. the’ bottom ‘of: thie-vessel will thereby 
become! manifest. , Any..one’ foot ' along :the 
length would answer equally as:well, , but we 
-havé chosen the middle.one as being that 
} Which ‘includes the centres of magnitude and 
| gédvity dof; the’ surface, and likewise another 
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faee. + th ie Vang oleae 
TABLE OF PRESSURES. 

Depth. | Cubic feet. Pounds. 

1 0°5 31°25 

2 1'5 93°75 

3 2'5 156°25 

4 3°5 218°75 

5 4:5 281°25 

6 5'5 343°75 

7 6'5 * 406°25 
8 ns 78 468°75 = 

9 8'5 §31°25 

10 « 9°5 + 593°75 

Ted 10°5 | 656'25 

19 * 11°5 ' 718°75 

13 ‘g | % 125. 781'25 

14 13°5 | 843°75 

15 * 145 90625 

16 15°5 968°75 

pitta ay sa 165 * 1031°25 

‘i 18 4:| . 375 1093°75 

ss #19” 18°5 * * 115625 
20 19°5 “5 1218°75.-- 














- And if all the numbers in the second and 
third’ colinins be summed. up, we sball have 
det} dnd * 12/500 lbs: for “tlie pres- 
sures on 20sfe; Esintdepth arid l:foot in-léngth’ 
of the, burfarenof-sheswesial., being. the same 
“numbers as would,arise, by~ the application of 
the’equations (A) and:(B).3- 5.5 
- If we,take the ‘arithmetical means. between 
the tabular numbers ‘corresponding, to the. 
10th and ‘11th feet in’ depth, we will find 
them to be 10 and.625_ respectively; that is, 
| the pressure on that foot of surface in the, 
order of ‘descent which .is made up of: the 
lower half of the 10th foot and the upper half 
of the 11th, is equivalent to the weight of 
10 cubic feet of water, or'625 lbs. But if we 
take the means of the uppermost ten numbers, 
and also those of the lowermost, we shall find 
them to be 5; 312°5, and 15; 937.5; that is 
5 cubic feet of water and 312-5 Ibs., the means 
of the uppermost division, and 15 cubic feet 
of water and 937°5 lbs., the means of the lower- 
most; the means of both being 10 cubic feet 
of water, and 625 lbs , the same as before. 
Let this suffice for the mode of reasoning 
for the pressure to be sustained ; and next, for 
that pressure which. is to be taken as a guide, 
to the determination of the strength necessary; 
to resist the accumulated pressurg of the water. 
We have seen that the mean pressure on a 
square foot of surface, at one-fourth, one-half, 
and three-fourths of the depth, are 312-5 ; 625, 
and 937°5 lbs., respectively ; but it is obvious 
that neither of these can be taken as the méan 
from which to calculate the equivalent re- 
sistance ; there is, however, a point where such 
a mean exists, and this point has by the writers 
on mechanics been denominated 


THE CENTRE OF PRESSURE. 

The centre of pressure, upon any plane sur- 
face, is that point in the plane to which if the 
total pressure were applied, its effect upon the 
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its magnitude expressed in tons, and for this : 


lane would be precisely the ‘same as whén it 
is distributed ‘unequally over the whole surface’ 
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according.to,the of fiuid pre: 

or it is that point?) \ the plane, urns we 
may conceive.the whole preasyre,to be aceumu- 
lated 3; or itis tel ghiek w Rita force be 


applied of equal intensity as the total pressure, 
but acting in a contrary direction, that force 
would exactly balance or sustain the pressure. 
' From these definitions of the centre of pressure, 


Lit ig¢evident, thigt a knowledge of ‘its position, 
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jis of the utmost importance in every inquiry 

frespectingfigid resistance. — 

, # Biie tiptight*side°of the tank at the Liver- 
pol: Harrington. water works would, if 
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aye been.pressed. with a force equivalent 
ito 887.50 hike iy this force, as we bave seen 
in the preceding table, is uriequally distributed 

over the surfate, the hipher’ parts not being 80 
much’ pressed _gssthose ,that are at a greatef 
depth, and consequently, the efforts of all the 
partial pressures may be conceived to be united 
in some particular point which is nearer to the 
bottom than the top of the vessél, and this is 
the point whieh weshavetetmed-the centre of 
pressure, —. . ode ‘best ? 

_ If, therefore, to this point, a force equivalent 
to $87500 ‘Ibs. be applied, ‘it*will have the 
same effect in straining the upright surface 
‘or side: of the tank, as was exerted by the 


precisely indeed in the way of bulging out the 
parts, but in overturning it, supposing it to be 
moveable on hinges about tHe’ lowtt edge: 
_And if to the point here referred to, we apply 
the same force of 887500 lbs.in; a contrary 
direction to that of the pressure of the water, 
this force and the pressure of the water being 
equal and opposite, will destroy each others 
effects, and the side of the ‘veigek will retain 
its upright position in the same«manner as if 
it were not pressed at all...) «5 ’ 

It is foreign to our preserit‘purpose to give 
a rule for determining the position of thé 
centre of pressure in all cases, or for surfaces 
of. different forms; it would. indeed be ex: 
tremely. difficult todo so, asa general investi- 
gation requires a higher order of mathematics 
,than‘is recognized in the pages of Tur Bui- 
DER, atid would require more space than can be 
allowed in the present instance; there is, how- 
ever, no occasion for entering into a general in- 
vestigation of the subject, since the rule for 
the rectangular plane is simple and well 
known, ‘and that is the case which directly 
applies to the form of surface now under consi- 


- | deration. 


_ The writers on mechanics have shewn, that 
.if ‘any plane which is anyhow immersed in, or 
iin contact with a non-elastic fluid, be produced 
till ‘it intersects or coincides with the surface 
‘ofthe’ fluid; and. if .the line of common inter- 
section of the two- planes he considered as the 
axis of suspension ; then the centre of oscilla- 
tion or percussion of the plane, as it is supposed 
to revolve about that axis,’ will be in the same 
point of. the plane as the centre of pressure 
sought. For let a straight line bisect the sar- 
face of the plane vertically; then, if the per- 
cussive forces of every point of that line be as 
‘the pressures exerted on those points, it follows 
that the centre of percussion must be the same 
as the centre of pressure ; for, the percussive 
force of any point in the above-said line, is as 
the velocity of that point, and the velocity is 
_as the distance from thé axis of suspension ; 
consequently, since the percussive forces of 
the several points in the’ line are as their 
reepectixe distances from the axis of motion, 
and _ since these lines are respectively perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the water, and there- 
fore: measure the pressures. on the several 
points of the vertical line, it follows that the 
percussive forees are, asthe pressures on the 


several points, and for this reason the centre. 
‘of percussion or oscillation is the same as the 


‘centre of pressure. 
* Now, it is a well known fact in the doctrine 
of mechanics, that the centre of percussion 


in a rectangular plane, having its upper side. 


for the axis of suspension, is in the straight line 


which biseéts’ the ‘plane perpendicnlarly, and’ 


distant from ‘the axis by ‘two-thirds of the 
bisecting line. F ' 
If, therefore, we conceive the upright side 


‘|,of ‘the tank to be the plane in question, its 
‘|:upper edge, when full of water, will be the 


axis of ‘suspension, and the position of the 
centre . of pressure’ will be in the vertical 
bisecting line at two-thirds of the depth of the 
vessel; then, a straight line drawn through 
this point parellel to the horizon, and ranging 
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from end to:end of the.tank; is what.we think 
proper ‘to denominate the line of equivalent 
resistance, because* a’ force ee to the 
unequal ‘pressure on the surface, if equally 
distributed jalong that line, and acting in an 
opposite direction, will exactly. balance the; 
aggregate pressure on the plane. : It is along 
this line, therefore, that’:the transverse tie-: 
bars should be arranged, to-.counteract: the 


pressure of the water on: the‘upright side of | 


the cistern...’ 

The tank-being 20 feet deep, the centre of 
pressure is:in ‘the vertical line which bisects its, 
side, 134 feét distant from the top, and 62 feet 
distant fromthe bott6m:; and the’ pressure at: 
this depth’ is 8333 Tbs. per square foot, or 
5°787 lbs. per square inch ; this, therefore, is 
to be considered as the mean force which has 
to be opposed or resisted by the strength of 
the materia!, and not the mean as referred to 
the centre of gravity of the plane. 

The total pressare onthe upright side of the 
vessel i) 887500 Ibs.;,or 396 tons, omitting the 
fraction; andif we nes gg this pressure to be. 
resisted .by, fear, equal cylindrical. bars of 
malleable iron, acting transyersely at equal in- 
tervals-alang.the line of equivalent resistance,’ 
each’ of ‘these bars will- havéto resist-99‘tong 
of pressure, on. the'suppesifton that: the vessel: 
is fall of water, and that thé-plane of resistance. 
is free to revolve, as it: were; on hinges at'the 
bottom. 

Now, it has been proved by experiment, that 
a bar of-malleable iron of good quality, one 
inch square,,when drawn in the direction of 
its length, will bear a strain of 30.tons before 
it gives way.; but in order, to. ensure safety, 
and keep the strain within the elastic power of 
the material, it is. usual in practice to allow. 
only one-third of: that. force, or 10 tons to the 
square inch; consequently, the, diameter of a 
round bar, to resist a’ canal ,99 tons under 


this limit; must be 3:55 inche ;.for.we have— 
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Hence it appears, that four bars of 3°55 inches 
diameter eath, placed transversely.at equal in- 
tervals of I#2fect along the line of equivalent 
resistance “(tlie’ first and last being also 14:2 
feet from thée’énds * ofthe tank), will resist the 
whole pressure’ of the water on the upright side 
of the vessel.” 

This,-however, supposes that the plane of 
resistance is ‘free, and that no support :is 
obtained from the connection of the wid fand 
ends, or by any other: braces or’ ties ‘whietéVer? 
Now this is a condition whith‘ doesYnot*in 
reality exist, for a’ very powerful’ support*is 
obtained by means of these fastenings, e veh! to 
the extent of two-thirds of the whole ; if, there? 
fore, we allow two-thirds on this account; theré 
will still remain 33: tons te be ‘supported: by 
each of the transverse bars, reckoning them 
only four in number, acting in the line’ of 
equivalent resistance. ‘his would indeed be 
the best place to apply them, provided the 
upper part of the resisting salese was per- 
feetly rigid, and incapable of yielding to the 
pressure of the water; but since this is not the 
case, it would be better to have a greater 
number of transverse bars, say twelve in all, 
as in the actual construction of the Liverpool 
tank, placing the other- eight in two similar 
and parallel rows, nearer to the top of the 
vessel, or at equal’ intervals between the top 
and the line of equivalent resistance. ‘The 
diameters of these bars should be diminished 
as they ascend, in proportion to the pressure 
they have to resist at the points of application, 
which is ‘directly as the depth of these points 
below thé upper surface of the water. 

Dividing the 33‘ tons ‘by 10, the section of 
the iron for three: bars having the same 
strength conjointly as one that is capable of 
sustaining 33 tons, is 3°3 square inches, and 
the distances from*the top of the vessel at 
which the several bars dre to be fixed, are 13:, 
8§, and 43 feet respectively; therefore, by di- 
viding the total area ‘of section in’ these pro- 
portions, we have 1-65 square inches for the 
section of the lower bars ; 11 square inches 
for the section of the middle bars, arid 0°55 of 
an inch for that of the top bars. 

If the strain be equally distributed on tie 
bars of these dimensions,-placed exactly in the 
—— that we have | 


diametor="n | 


t assigned: to them, and 
fastenings carefully attended to; we should 
huve no doubt of the safety of a-tarik of the 


specified dimensions thus constructed, pro- 
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‘vided. all the other: braces and stays are equally | 


well adjusted; but we would certainly prefer 
a greater number of bars, placed at shorter in- 
tervals, and diminished in size according to 
their increased number. This would have the 
effect of shortening the leverage, and prevent- 
ing-, the unsupported portions, of the plates 
from, bulging out ‘to a distance beyond the co- 
“hesive power ofthe metal = = ss 
_A similararrangement of bars would be re- 
quired for:supporting the ends Of the vessel, 


but, in consequence of the great’ length neees-. 


sary to reach from end to end, it would be | 


convenient to.fix them obliquely to some ap- 
propriate projections in the. bottom, the 
‘theters being enlarged in proportion to the 
diminished strength arising from the obliquity. 

We have no means of comparing the above 
sizes of the bars with those actually employed 
in the construction of the vessel, for it does 
not appear that the sizes were stated at. the 
inquest, and other reports that have appeared 
in the newspapers are in general so vague 
and erroneous in respect of the dimensions, 
that no reliance can be placed in them. It is, 

‘however, our decided opinion that the accident: 
arose more especially from bad arrangement, 
and imperfections in the fastenings and bolting: 
‘of the ties, than from any deficiency. in’ the, 
actual strength; and we are led to this cong 
sion by attentively considering the evidénce of 
Mr. Grantham, where he states, that the’ rup- 
ture occurred at about 28 feet from the soath. 
end of the vessel.. Now this was immediately 
contiguous to the second vertical tier of bars, 
where we would have expected considerable 
stiffness to prevail; but the circumstance of 
the rupture occurring at that point, induces us, 
to believe, that the bars-slackened at that tier, 
thereby doubling the leverage on the plates, 
between the first and third tiers, and admitting 
the sides to bulge out beyond the limits of the 
cohesive power of the material, 

There can be no doubt that the cast-iron, 
plates were of sufficient strength to. resist all 
the pressure to which they were likely to be 
subjected, provided they had been properly 
tied to break the immense leverage of 71 feet; 
we cannot say that we much srareve,.o8 the 
variation of thickness in the panelling, but even 
admitting this to a small extent, there was still 
sufficient strength in the plates to resist the 
pressure with proper stays. 

,.We reason on this point from the com- 
parison of a cylindrical vessel of equal sectional 
area, for,in this case, an inch of thickness in 
the metal, would be safe under @ pressure of. 
10} pounds to the square inch, ah certainly. 
a rectangular vessel..of similar, thickness at 
the point - of equivalent strain, would’ be ‘safe 
under a pressure,of only 5°787 pounds. - 

The, theorem for: calculating the amount o 
pressure, or..Jateral strain -on one inch of a 

cylindrical vessel, is : 

. | pressure=thickness x cohesion +radias+ 
thickness,* 

And. applying this to the case before us, we 

get—. - 

24.5x20_ 44: 

andstaking the thickness at one inch, it is— 


" 1 x 15300 
pressure= 


~ radius=} 


"749-8841 p= lOl3 Ibs. per square 
inch of cylindrical surface. 

..We now conclude our remarks by observing, 
that far greater safety would have been en-. 
sured by dividing the vessel transversely into 
several compartments, by . means ‘of plates 
similar to those.in the sides. and ends, this 
would have rendered the whole structure much’ 
more rigid, and given firmer bindings to the 
sides ; the supply Pipe could. easily have been 
so arranged as to fill all the compartments 
simultaneously, or they. might have been, left 


to fill one from another by means’ of ‘hydro- |: p 


static pressure, the water being urged through 
orifices left for the purpose. ‘.* - 
We do not pretend to say, that thé remarks 
which we have thrown out aré strictly in ‘ac- 
cordance with the practice. of the engineers, 
nor do we warrant the correctness of the con- 
clusions which we have drawn, they are such 
as occurred to us from the information that we 
posséssed, and they may be useful in guiding 
practical men in similar cases. xs 


a 





1? ae rule. may. be seen in ‘Turnbull’s ‘ 
the" Mechantes of ‘Fluids ‘for Practical 





lexander Jameson; LL.D. bit ;which,* 


ufider the name‘of A : 
in reality, iy the production of the individual just named,. ‘|, 
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INSTITUTE: OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


An ordinary general meeting .was held: on 
Monday, the 12th instant; Mr. Kendall, vice- ~ 
president; in the chair.. The following Jetter, 
dated Athens,‘ and addressed to Professor 
Donaldson, was read :— ; ' 

‘* My dear Sir,— When I saw you last in Eng- 
land, I gave you'the promise of a letter from 
: Athens, and I attempt now to fulfil it. «9». » 

©The Acropolis, with its glorious remains of 
‘architecture and sculpture, is the only interest- 
ing’ theme*here ; and, to architects, the Temple 
of Art, where all must worship. bt 

‘The Archeological Society here have done 
several interesting works since I first visited 
Greece. ‘The rubbish which encumbered the 
portico ‘of the ‘Erectheium in the shape of a 
powder magazine, has been cleared away, and 
that beautiful “doorway, which I recollect as 
given in your work on ‘ Doorways;’’ is ex- 
posed to view. ‘It ‘is* much’ mutilated,*Iam 
sorry to say; but ‘that which ‘is left: perfect, 
shews the same unrivalled’ delicacy ‘of 'work- 
manship which is visible throughout the whole: 
ofthe details of the Temple. 

Oh’ thie ‘south-side of:the Parthenon; the so- 
iciety have been clearing away the fallen frag- 
tmeiits;*anid*in' doing’ so, have shewn ‘the 
-foundutionwall-to the depth of about ten feet. 
fn='theceourse* of this work, : two: pieces of 
scilpture;forming part of the sacred procession, 
awhich’was rougid: the cella, were turned ‘up; a 
slight sketeh of them, which I Pers ee i 
have inclosed to you. © A considerable part of 
the wall of the cella has been rebuilt, and 
most of the fragments in ‘the interior of 
the Temple have been removed. » ‘The interior 
now offers greater facilities for speculative, or 
rather, I should say, conclusive imaginings on 
its decoration. Thereare evident traces of Doric 
colunins,with marks of their flutings, &c., visible 
onthe floor of the interior. .-The diameter of 
thesé columns ~has :becn 3 feet 7} inches; and 
on bdth’sided isis: clear there*have; been-nine, 
counting fromthe east end, atiwhich*there is. 
the remnant: of a: pilaster,;:the: breadth of ‘the 
diameter-of the columns:» The other parts of. 
the . interior cannot  berdetermined in the 
same decided traceable way, therefore 1. will 
refrain from giving you any conjectures which 
may be erroneouss 

The Temple of Victory has also had. the 
attention of the society, and it is now restored, 
as far as possible, with the sculptured frieze, 
&e. 

At present, the labours of the society are- 
directed to ‘clearing away the rubbish on the 
northside of the Propylea. © - 

In‘ different parts ‘of the Acropolis:several 
remains of walls, &c., have been discovered, 

robably of earlier temples. A correct survey 

of the Acropolis, I have often thought, would 
be very interesting to architects and archzolo- 
gists in England, with all their particulars of 
walls and spots marked on it; and as I'am 
here, I should be very glad to undertake'a 
work of that kind, if there were any likelihood 
of remuneration.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Georce Know ss,” 

Mr. Britton then read a very interesting 
paper “On the design, construction, and archi- 
tectural characteristics of the collegiate chapel 
at Roslyn, Scotland ;”’' and illustrated it by a 
number of excellent drawings. Roslyn is a 
few miles south of Edinbur ee the celebrated 
chapel. was founded, it is always asserted, by 
William de St. Clair, in the fifteenth century. 

‘A manuscript in Hay’s collections, quoted by 
“Mr.-Britton, says:—- —- 

“He builded. the eburch walls of Rosline, 
having rounds with; fair chambers and galle- 
ries ee He builded also the forework, 
‘that looks to the north-east. . He “builded the; 
bridge under, the. castle, and -sundrie ; ; 





iouses. In the south-east side thereof, o1 
against the chapell eter Ea aine 
rockon. which the castle is builded, for 
more aprength, mereol, and, he planted a very 


fair orchard. But his age, creeping on him 


‘made him consider. how he had spent bis 


in” : hedry of the. 
published by Tazier in 263), Or. d 


time past, and how, to spend that which was. 

to. come.: Therefore, to the end he might not, 

seem ultogether unthankfull to God, for the. 

beneficies receaved from him, it came in his 

minde to build a house for God’s.service of, 

most, curious work, the which, that it might be, 
0} x 
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treater glory and. splendor, he 
“eau darters, to, be brought from. otlier 





s- dnd “forraigne kingdomes, and causd, 
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THE BUILDER: _ 











dayly to be abundance of all kinde of worke- 
men present, as masons; carpenters, smiths, 
borrowmen and quarriers, with others. The 
foundation of this rare worke he caused to be 
laid in the year of our Lord, 1446; and to the 
end the worke might be more rate, first he 
caused the draughts (or designs) to be drawn 
upon Eastland boards, and made the carpenters 
to carve them according to the draughts there- 
on, and then gave them for patterns to the 
masons, that they might thereby cut the like 
in stone. Because he thought the masones 
had not a convenient place to lodge in, near the 
place where he builded this curious colledge 
(for the town then stood half a mile from the 
me where it now stands, to wit, at Bilsdone 

urne), therfore he made them build the 
towne of Rosline, that is now extant, and gave 
every one of them a house and lands answer- 
able therunto. So that this towne, all that 
time, by reason of the great concourse of 

eople that had recourse unto the prince (for 
it is remembered of him that he entertaind 
all his tenants that were any way impoverishd 
and made serve all the poore that came to his 
gates, so that he spent yearly upon such as 
came to beg att his gates 120 quarters of 
meale), became very populous, and had in it 
abundance of victuals, so that it was thought 
to be the chiefest towne in all Lothian, except 
Edinburg and Hadentone. He rewarded the 
masons according to their degree. As to the 
master masone he gave 40/. yearly, and to 
every one of the rest he gave 10/., and accord- 
ingly did he reward the others, as the smith 
and carpenters, with others.” 

After tracing the history of the building, 
Mr. Britton described its several parts, and 
pointed out peculiarities apparent, such as the 
singular character of the details, the varieties 
of arches, the crypt-like chamber connected 
with it at the east end, &c. A story was 
current, chiefly spread by Sir Walter Scott, 
that ten barons of the family were buried 
in the chapel or the crypt, but Mr. Barn 
had disproved it by excavating. 

Mr. Burn said, that having had the opportu- 
nity to investigate the chapel, he had caused an 
excavation, three feet wide, to be made from 
one end of the chapel to the other in the 
centre, and another in each aisle, all of them 
down to the foundation ; others also inthe crypt, 
but nothing was found. 

Mr. Fowler suggested (and the terms of the 
tradition bear him out) that the coffins were 
placed in the crypt above ground, and were 
carried off when the chapel was desecrated. 

Mr. Donaldson was anxious to hear the style 
of the building accounted for. With extra- 
ordivary richness of detail there was great 
want of purity. In England, there was no 
Gothic building whereof the details were im- 

ure. 
. Mr. Godwin said it was difficult to account 
for the debased character of the details, with- 
out ascribing the building to a more recent 
date than that always given to it. 

Mr. Billings mentioned, that a series of 
figures, similar to the “‘ Dance of Death,” had 
been recently discovered on one of the flat 
arches in the aisles. 

Thanks having been voted to Mr. Britton, 
the meeting was adjourned. We are glad to 
be able to. state, that the candidates for the 
medals of the institute are numerous. 
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ST. MARK’S CHURCH, COLNEY HEATH, 
NEAR ST. ALBAN’S, 


Tuis neat little edifice, built from the designs 
of Mf. Hugh Smith, of Bedford-row, was con- 
secrated on the 30th ult., by his lordship, the 
Bishop of London. It is Norman in style, 
a parallelogram in plan, without aisles, and has 
a semi-sircular absis at the east end, and a 
small bell tower on the north side at the west 
end. There is a gallery at this same end of 
the church, which is approached by an external 
Norman staircase, similar to that in the mint 
yard at Canterbury. 

The length of the church betwéen the walls 
is about 53 feet, exclusive of the absis; the 
width about 28 feet, and the height, from the 
pavement to the ridge (the roof being open), 
about 38 feet. There are sittings for 356 
persons, The materials used externally are 
Cowley white bricks and Bath stone, and the 
cost was 1,300/7. The works ae executed, 
very Satisfactorily, by Mr. W. Barnett, builder,’ 
of St. Alban’s, 








FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 
ECCLESIASTICAL DESIGN. 


Jan. 13.— Mr. G. R. French, architect, in 
the chair, The Rev. J. B. Murray, M.A., 
rector of St. Dunstan in the East, commu- 
nicated some account of the church of St. 
Dunstan in the East. Mr. J. W. Archer 
exhibited a fine collection of rubbings 
from ancient monumental brasses, and ar- 
chological sketches in water colours, many 
of them of considerable interest. Mr. Long 
exhibited an amulet representing the seven 
sleepers, and mentioned by Prudentius ; it was 
brought from Milan. Also two terra-cotta 
lamps from the catacombs in Rome, one pagan, 
bearing a head probably of an Indian Bacchus, 
the other Christian, and having the sacred mo- 
nogram on the top. Mr. G. Isaacs exhibited 
a Roman Christian lamp of bronze, having a 
Latin cross on the end. Mr. Coke Smythe 
exhibited three full-length portraits in water 
colours. Mr. Charles Foster, architect, exhi- 
bited eleven sculptures, discovered at the 
back of an Elizabethan chimney-piece in the 
old Queen’s Head, Islington, while rebuild- 
ing it. Mr. Henry Stothard exhibited an 
original unfinished design for St. Peter’s, at 
Rome; also an original bronze medal of Pope 
Clement XII., portrayed on the obverse in his 
pontifical robes, in bold relief, and on the re- 
verse is an interior view of a Roman basilica. 
Mr. Stothard directed the attention of the 
students to two Elizabethan staircases, one at 
No. 4, Middle Row-place, Middle-row, Hol- 
born, and No. 7, Charterhouse-square, for- 
merly a large house, but now divided into four 
houses. Mr. Jarman presented to the society 
a beautiful volume entitled ‘ Voyage Pitto- 
resque en Bourgoyne,” a work illustrated with 
engravings of antiquities at Dijon, &c., very 
rare in England. Also, a bust of William of 
Wykeham, from the Strawberry Hill collec- 
tion. Mr. W. H. Rogers exhibited drawings 
of various ancient unpublished encaustic tiles, 
from St. Saviour’s church, Southwark, Fother- 
ingay castle, the mansion of Sir Francis Bacon, 
&e.; many from the collection of Mr. Price. 
Mr. W.G. Rogers exhibited a fine carved box- 
wood boy, by M. Shee, 1739. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr. G. 
R. Lewis on Ecclesiastical Design. He com- 
menced by stating, that, “ of the whole range of 
intellectual art, ecclesiastical design claims 
pre-eminence ; becauseaChristian temple, being 
the most sublime object that the human mind 
can have for its exercise, none, therefore, but 
the highly gifted could expect to succeed in 
producing a temple for the worship of Almighty 
God. He considered that church art de- 
manded the highest state of culture in all the 
mental faculties subservient to arts, in order to 
illustrate artistically by sculptured forms, and 
architectaral divisions and arrangements, the 
spirit of the Law and Gospel. To substantiate 
which, he referred to the design of the 
Tabernacle, which was given by God himself 
to Moses, who gave to Aholiab and Bezaleel the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding to enable 
them to execute the work. He then called atten- 
tion to the duties of the heads of education, that 
they should no longer slumber at their posts, 
but apply their mental powers towards forming 
a system of instruction for legitimately exer- 
cising these neglected intellectual powers of 
the human mind. To produce works of high 
art, the mind must be trained correctly—that 
is, each faculty must be exercised according to 
its nature, in order to execute truly the im- 
ressions which the works of creation were 
intended to make; our artificial systems of 
education must be remodelled upon a natural 
foundation, if we desire to see the human mind 
fitted to produce higher art. He enforced the 
necessity of making a house of prayer appear 
what it is, and not like many of the pro- 
ductions of the last century, in which are 
copied Egyptian, Greek, Latin, and Roman 
Catholic art, which is applied to inconsistent 
purposes in the structure of Protestant 
churches .The early Catholic designers did not 
produce their sublime edifices by slavishly 
copying the churches existing, but designed 
them expressly for their mode of worship, 
symbolizing the leading features of the Law 
and Boapal in sculptured forms and architec- 
tural divisions and arrangements, giving a 
speakable quality, in an artistic language, of 
fornis and colours, that all Christians who ap- 
proached her for spiritual prayer should be- 
comé wise wito salvation, The cruciform 


‘foundation of their churches shews that they 
thoroughly understood their subject—sym- 
bolizing the crucified Saviour as the true sup- 
port for all Christians while in the act of prayer. 
But this true principle in design did not last 
long ; ill-judged after-thoughts were added, as 
fixed seats among the columns, screens, and 
rood-lofts across the arches, chapels round 
the crossing—mutiluting the cross,and shutting 
out from view the most holy part of the church, 
disfiguring the entrance arch into the choir, as 
well as all the columns of the nave. There 
are Catholic errors in design. But we Pro- 
testants do all that the Catholics do (with the 
exception of the chapels) and much more, for 
we patch up galleries, mutilate the windows, 
the arches, the columns, and often place the 
pulpit and desks in such parts of the church 
that will not convey the voice of the preacher 
effectually, and therefore much of the sermon 
is lost. New additions to old foundations create 
great confusion, expose our ignorance in de- 
sign, and offer bad examples for imitation, the 
cure of which can only be expected by a due 
cultivation of the faculties for the arts. 

The cathedrals ‘and smaller churches shew 
the Catholics to have been great ecclesiastical 
designers, and that they designed their edifices 
upon the principles that Moses gave for the 
same purpose, and which we find in Exodus, 
c. 24, v. 4, ‘and builded an altar under the 
hill, and twelve pillars, according to the twelve 
tribes of Israel ;” a principle of symbolism on 
which ecclesiastical design should be based, 
and which the Catholic designers of the middle 
ages thoroughly understood, being as great 
artists as they were deep in religious feeling— 
Wells cathedral to wit, and which contains an 
immense mass of historical sculpture of great 
talent, exhibiting an inexhaustible fund of in- 
vention, composition, and design, the architec- 
ture being as full of beauty and sublimity, 
and the religious feeling as deeply impressed 
in its forms, divisions, and arrangements, as the 
historical compositions of sculpture. In fact, 
their church walls were sermohs, made so by 
the designer to remind his flock of the truths 
of holy writ. Such designers were not in fear 
of little or no encouragement, or of enduring 
privations while their specimen productions 
were subjected to an unartistic, an unintellec- 
tual and trading ordeal. They produced their 
works for the edification and salvation of man-. 
kind, and not for approval or rejection. They 
made no appeal to the public on the score of 
merit, but took their stand on the immoveable 
foundation of God’s holy word, and concen- 
trated the whole of their mental power in its 
illustration.” 

Mr. Lewis then entered upon the interpre- 
tations of the sculptured forms, and architec- 
tural divisions and arrangements of Kilpeck 
church, Herefordshire, a small church, but of 
extraordinary character, and which he has il- 
lustrated and published with explanations and. 
interpretations, shewing the principles of 
ecclesiastical design. He regretted that in 
published architectural works design was 
passed over, and an enumeration of the dif- 
ferent parts was considered sufficient infor- 
mation for those wishing to obtain it. “ We 
cannot suppose that the ancient designers 
would inform the public that they had erected 
a church in their own or the Gothic style, with 
so many windows, buttresses, doors, cornices, 
arches, mouldings, &c. We might as well 
suppose that Raphael would have said that_he 
had produced a cartoon of Christ giving the 
keys to Peter, made up in the following 
manner ;—Christ, with the sheep on one side 
and the Apostles on the other ; Peter kneeling, 
the others standing ; the country and river in 
the distance. Such a catalogue of the parts 
which make up the picture would afford but a 
little insight into the profound thought, clear 
perception, deep discrimination, lofty imagina- 
tion, surprising invention, sublime conception, 
powerful and harmonious colouring, true to 
nature in light and shadow, action and expres- 
sion, shewing the soundest judgment in the 
excellent selections he made of the different 
persons, and other matters required for the 
subjects he painted, Then should follow the 
intellectual and religious qualities of the va- 
rious beings his subject demands ; after which 
a close examination of the consummate skill 
evinced, in. the benign and solemn ex- 

ression of our Saviour while pointing to 
the flock and delivering his charge and 





keys to Peter, who is all obedience, accepting. 
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in an attitude of deep veneration the charge 
with heartfelt love, while the rest of the 
apostles shew the varied and active workings 
of their religious and intellectual minds. Our 
early churches are works of religious art also, 
and require similar explanations. The many 
sublime compositions of sculpture are of too 
great interest to be passed over as mere orna- 
mental fillings up of empty spaces in the archi- 
tecture, forgetting that they are part and parcel 
of the soul of design, in which unity and har- 
mony stamp them with the most profound 
originality, very different from our incongruous 
patch-works. A great mind would not employ 
himself on a religious subject with frivolities, 
but, on the contrary, would make every part of 
his work accord with his subject. He is not 
obliged to go back 3,000 years to hunt after 
heathen monstrosities, whims, and eaprices for 
the adornment of Christian churches. He 
would not lower himself to such a degrada- 
tion, nor would he offend his maker by such a 
perverted offering. 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Prussian Expedition to . Egypt— Professor 
Lepsius.— This important expedition, which 
has extended over a space of three years—and 
has merited for its chief (Prof. L.) the name 
of the German Champolion, is now brought to 
a close, and the materials for its publication 
are arranging at Berlin. From the city 
of tombs, near the Pyramids of Gizeh and 
Sakhara, up the high Nile-lands of Sennaar and 
Meroe, every spot which testifies in any way of 
the civilization of ancient Egypt, has been elu- 
cidated by some real discovery of antiquarian or 
architectural science, through that indefatiga- 
ble and ingenious traveller. Witness thereof 
—the complete restoration of the pyramids, 
a theory of their erection, and the final 
examination and explanation of the adjacent 
tombs. At Fajum the Labyrinth has been dis- 
covered, and conjointly with Mr. Linnant, 
the exact position of the Lake of Méris 
been laid down. At Thebes, Mr. Lepsius 
caused exact and complete drawings of the 
Memnonium to be made, and another copy of 
the Rosetta stone has been discovered in 
Phylii—also, those remarkable inscriptions 
upon the heights of the Nile at Semmne, have 
been brought to light, which will elucidate 
much of our geological and hydrographic 
knowledge on ancient Egypt. Above all that 
is to be placed, the systematic following up of 
Egyptian monuments from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the second Nile delta, in a 
chronological order, and thereby the more 
exact determination of that most ancient and 
enigmatic Aithiopie (Negro!) state of civili- 
zation—and the ascertaining, how much and at 
what period it influenced that of Egvpt, and 
what it received, reciprocally, therefrom. Those 
after all, only preliminary researches of Cham- 
polion and Resselini, have only received now, 
by their German follower, a systematic 
scientific completion—and there is no doubt 
left, that the history of Misraim began five 
thousand ang hence, and will undoubtedly, 
for ever, be the incipient point of profane 
history and our system of civilization. The 
language of monumental hieroglyphics—so 
important on account of the origin of language 
and the art of writing, will receive equal aid 
from Professor Lepsius’s labours, whose 
philological acquirements are generally appre- 
ciated. ‘Thus an undertaking has been com- 
pleted, which reflects highly on the liberality 
of the King of Prussia, and his knowledge in 
the selection of able men for his purposes. 

he material results of this science and art- 
expedition, have been 1,200 drawings, consist- 
ing of elevations and plans of monuments, 
executed with great skill and perseverance by 
fessrs, Frey, Conradi, Erbkam, and Wei- 
denbach,together with extensive art-collections, 
partly bought by Mr. Lepsius, or presented 
by the Viceroy to Frederic William 1V. The 
professor has returned by Damiette to Syria, 
whence he went to Constantinople, accom- 
panied by Dr. Bethmann, who had employed 
several months in Cairo, in the compilation of 
® Comparative Calendary, which may throw 
somé light on the chronology of this very 
ancient dwelling-place of man. Dr. B. has, 
moreover acquired very interesting data to- 
wards a comparison of Arabic and Gothic ar- 


chitecture, from which former, the latter 
may have sprung. Mr. Lepsius has not ex- 
tended his researches to the Delta, where, how- 
ever, the vast accumulation of Nile-alluvyium 
strata and the -periédieal inundations make 
every research very difficult and expensive. It 
remains to expect, that some upheaving of the 
earth, may—sooner or later, bring this “scene 
to light.” — Preussische Allg. Zeitung. 

- Rome.—* Mechanism” of art.— Pictures 
Jor the Campo Santo at Berlin.:—Sculpture.— 

The Daguerreotype in thé collections and mi- 
seums of Italy.—A somewhatnovel phenomenon 
has been observed of late in that metropolis of art; 
as great hosts throng around fine models either 
with or without costume ; typic cartoons, if wé 
may so cal] them—preparations for ab see 3 
of a futuré art-work—the picture. To what- 
ever perfection of form (of the model), or even 
colorit such mechanism may atrive—yet it is 
to be taken into consideration, that art, being 
an outbursting of mind, will hardly ever avail 
any thing by such contrivances, which, are to 
be considered, in the best, merely as the tnno- 
cuous pastime of the wealthy.—Two men, how- 
ever, residing now at Rome—we mean Cornelius 
and Overbeck, smile, most probably, at such art- 
mechanism, and pursue their own mind-flight, 
The former has selected from his rich series 
of drawings for the Campo Santo at Beflia; 
one, which he has executed in a huge cartoon 
—viz, an allegory of the powers which distress 
and déstroy mankind! ‘The execution is that 
of juvenile freshness and spirit. Overbeck, 
on thé othef hand, has nearly completed an oil 
painting, destined for his native city, Lubeck— 
the Sepulture of Jesus Christ.—The Descent 
from the Cross_ by Tenerani, a relievé made 
for the tomb of Prince Torlonia in the Lateran, 
is especially notieed. In him, the feeling for 
the antique, as exhibited in the true proportions 
of form, is blended with that warmth, result- 
ing from religious séntiments. Next to him, 
the works of Wyatt and Gibson are much 
spoken of—and much promising are those of 
the Dane Jerichau and the Bohemian Max.— 
A very important vase has been, of late, dug 
up—being made in the fougth or fifth century 
of the Christian era, and shewing most strik- 

ingly the transition, or rather combination of 
Roman (heathen) and Christian art. It is 
made of black marble, and about four feet 
high. Acanthus leaves and other antique 
ornaments are to be seen—even two Satyr 
heads; while the upper part contains: (under- 
neath a gracefully bent rim) two basso-relievos, 
the Virgin with the child, and Christ on the 
throne, surrounded by his apostles. This in- 
teresting document of alloy of Roman-Christian 
art, has been deposited in the Collegio Romano, 
and will, most probably, be engraved in the 
work, which Professor Marchi is preparing on 
the catacombs, and old Christian art.—A 
German artist, of the name of Dr. Braun, 
has commenced to copy several ancient and 
modern plastic works by the means of galvano- 
plastic, and his trials have been most satis- 
factory. It cannot be doubted, that this method 
will be soon employed for multiplying the 
specimens of all the great European art-mu- 
seums, It was stated also some time ago, that 
a German artist had discovered a mode of re- 
producing, by a press, oil-paintings of any size 
precisely similar in character. Lately, how- 
ever, we have heard nothing of it. 

Appenine Ratiway.—T he preparatory works 
for this line are progressing very fast. On the 
side of the mountains the levels have been all 
completed, and-it has been ascertained that 
the greatest rise will not exceed 3 per cent. — 
and consequently will have a similar slope to 
the line from Gloucester to Birmingham, and 
therefore can be worked by common engines. 
The tunnel, which at first was expected to be 
of a great length, will, according to present 
measurement, not be more than one mile long, 
like that from Siena to Leopolda. As the 
Tuscan government has lately authorized the 
construction of aline from Pistoja to Florence, 
the importance of the Appenine line will be 
much increased, as both will meet, and esta- 
blish a direct communication between Bo- 
logna and Florence.— Allg. Zeitung. 

How to force the Pope to allow Rathways to 
pass his Dominions.—A plan has been mooted 
of late, in Italy, which might induce the holy 
father to forego his opposition against railway 
traffic. ‘The papal dominions are encompassed 
on two sides by the Tuscan and Neapolitan 
| territories, and on the other by the Adriatic 
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and Mediterranean. Through the former 
railways are daily increasing, while the dee 
is furrowed by a number of steamboats. If 
some companies would unite, the railway lines 
could be extended to some points on the sea- 
coast, near the papal dominions, and their 
passengers and mails taken up by the 
steamers, and carried around H. H.’s territo: 
into those of either Tuscany or Naples. If 
the holy father should find a falling off in his 
ee ig he might givethe subject a—second 
thought. 

_ Munich Art-Colléctions.—T he exquisite col- 
lection. of terra-éotta_ figures, which had 
formerly belonged to the Swedish sculptor 
Fogelberg, at Rome, has béén purchased by the 
King of Bavaria— in thé first instance, as 

- M.’s private property’ These exquisite 
plastic figures have been publicly exhibited, 
and excited universal admiration. 

Palace of Prince Calloredo; oF Prague.— 
This huge structure, erected in the modern 
Italian style, and which is renowned for the 
number of its witidows—365; eqdalling the 
days of one year; has been extended by the 
éompletion of one of its wings. Tie picture 
Gillery of the prinéé has been transferred from 

ienna, and placed in this new étru¢tere. 

First Church of the New Reformers in 
Gerniany.—T his is in the progress of erection 
at Schneidemiihi, in the Duchy of Posen. The 
Reverend John Gzerski has colleétéd sufficient 
funds to make it an ornamented structure. 

Proceedings of Academy of Sciettces of Paris. 
—Ariesian Weills.—The following facts will 
make the probability of supplying public baths 
with wétfm water from such wells, still more 
plausible. Hitherto it has been ascertained, 
that the temperature of such wells increases 
one degree at every thirty metres depth. But 
Mr. Mandeisiohe has sent the Academy a state- 
ment, that‘at Neuffen in Wurtemberg, a well, 
385 métres:deep, exhibited the extraordinary 
high temperature of 38;7° —which is equivalent 
to an increasé of ohe degree in every 10,5 métres 
depth. It has been asserted, that the basalts, 
which aré thé formation contiguous to the 
locality of Neuffen, may contain more of the 
igneous eradiation of the interior of the globe. 
— Preservation of Timber. The late exten- 
sive railway operations have given this subject 
additional value, and drawn the atténtion of 
the Academy upon it. Several procedures have 
been submitted to that body. Mr. Boweherie’ 
has buried logs of different sorts (ash, beech, 
larch, &c.), for three years in the ground, when 
they were taken up, perfectly well preserved. 
Mr. B, uses pyrolignic acid, as an inferior de- 
gree of proeeueees and for the complete pro- 
cess, sulphate of copper, pyrolignited chlorate 
of caleyum, or the proto chloryde of sodium 
and mercury. Messrs. Letellier, Smith, and 
Ste. Preuve, have proposed some other prepa- 
rations.— Steam Engines. Mr. Regnault has laid 
before the Academy “ a new theory, for exactly 
determining the law of tension. of steam at 
different degrees of temperature.” He modifies 
the axiom of Watt—that the quantity of ca-,. 
lorie required for transforming a kilogram of 
water at 0 into steam is constant at every 
atmospheric pressure, generally assumed about 
650. The experiments of Mr. R, prove, that 
this figure, which under the ordinary pressure 
is 607,7, augments constantly—from 622 under 
the pressure of one-fifth atmosphere; to 670, 
when the pressure is 15 atmospheres,—The 
steam pile-driver and hammers of Messrs, 
Merin and Schneider (analogous to that of 
Mr. Nasmyth), occupies also much of the time 
of the R. S. of Paris. aid 
Academy at Algiers.—Mr. Salvandy, Minister 
of Publie Instruction, has made extensive pre- 
liminary researches and arrangements for 
establishing in French Africa a royal Académie, 
similar to that of several of the large towns of 
France, The fine arts will, as a matter of 
course, have their adequate share. in this ésta- 
blishment. ILL 
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Ancient Pigeon House. —Mr. M. A. 
Lower, describing the priory, at Lewes, in an 
excellent little hand-book for that interesting 
town, recently published by him, says, that the 
pigeon-house, which stood to the south-west of 
the existing ruins, and was taken down about 
forty years. since, was in the form of a cross 
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WORK FROM DICKLEBURGH CHURCH. 






























ANCIENT IRON-WORK FROM DICKLE- 
BURGH CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


Sitr,—Theaccompanying sketches represent 
of fuil size, the handle and key belonging to the 
vestry-door of the church of Dickleburgh, in 
Norfolk. ‘The style of architecture through- 
out the whole church is perpendicular, and the 
door on which the’ handle is’ fixed is small, 
with a four-centred arch, in the north wall 
of the chancel, opposite the priest’s door. 
They are very fair specimens of the art 
of the smith in those days, displaying an 
amount of decoration not often found on 
the iron-work of the doors of country 
churches. In former numbers of your jour- 
nal the subject of “ancient iron-work”’ has 
been ably treated, and the inferiority of 
modern work, in point of ornament, clearly 
shewn. The introduction of cast-iron, doubt- 
less, is the main cause of this decay of art; 
and, therefore, itis not the operative that is to 
be blamed for his inability to execute that kind 
of work which is seldom or never called for. 
In viewing our ancient churches and other 
Gothic edifices, we feel irresistibly impressed 
with the belief, that a very different feeling 
prevailed in the architectural and building 
world than exists in modern times; the 
same feeling of regard for the sacred pile they 
were erecting ; the same careful wish to render 
work substantial and lasting ; the same love of 
adorning even the most minute and unimpor- 
tant parts of the structure, pervaded every man 
engaged, from the architect down to the hum- 
blest mechanic, and amongst these the black- 
smith was not bebind in upholding the 
character of his craft, Looking at our pre- 
sent specimens, the key in particular is very 
clumsily constructed, and there are, perhaps, 
very few modern workmen who could not make 
them more neatly ; but it is the patient attention to 
minute ornament whichthey would lack. Edifices 
must now be reared for acertain sum of mone 
and within a certain time. Massive transl 
or elaborate ornament can seldom be paid for, 
and thus all inducement being removed, the 
spirit is gone which actuated the blacksmith 








to adorn even a bolt ora latch, and the wood- 
carver to imprint on the oaken panel those 
grotesque and beautiful representations, many 
of which doubtless sprung up in his own mind 
as he proceeded with his work. 

The disuse of decorative wrought-iron seems 
to have been gradual; and we find some orna- 
mental specimens (such as casement fasten- 
ings, hinges, &c.) of a much later date than 
those above alluded to. The bolt and hinges 
to the door of a pew (in the nave of the same 
church, on the joinery of which is cut the date 
L681) are more in keeping with the building 
than the wretched ‘ }{ joints’ and ‘flat bolts’ we 
often now see used. ++ 

Dickleburgh. 

*," We have in preparation engravings ut 
1rEe» of some beautifully worked ancient 
ocks. 








NORWICH: ENTRANCE GATEHOUSES TO 
THE PALACE AND CATHEDRAL PRE- 
CINCTS. 

Tne city of Norwich presents many archi- 
tectural objects and features of a singular, 
picturesque, and interesting nature. Its fine 
Anglo-Norman castle, with vast foss, ramparts, 
and ballia; the fortified walls with numerous 
bastion towers, and entrance gatehouses, with 
machicolated and embattled gatehouses, are 
so many evidences of the former military cha- 
racter of the place, as well as of the fearful and 
precarious state of the inhabitants, whose 
healths and homes were subject to the maraud- 
ing and murdering invasions of foreign and 
domestic foes. The bishop’s palace within 
the city, was still further guarded and defended 
by lofty embattled walls, and only approached 
through large and formidable gatehouses, 
which could be guarded and barricaded at every 
approach of an enemy. Such objects, as well 
as the historical annals of the city, shew the 
lamentable condition in which its denizens 
were often placed. In Britton’s “ History, &c., 
of Norwich Cathedral ” are recorded many in- 
stances of invasions and conflicts, in which the 
citizens were engaged, not merely in resisting 
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foreign aggression, but in outbreaks and con- 
tests with each other, and particularly between 
the laity and the clergy. Hence, we account 
for the strength and height of the walls which 
inclosed the palace and cathedral buildings, 
and hence the origin and meaning of those 
large and formidable gatehouses, which were 
built in different parts of the walls. Three of 
these still remain to indicate, though not fully 
illustrate, the nature and peculiarities of those 
buildings. Two of them are shewn and de- 
scribed in the work already referred to; whilst 
one, called “the Eppingham Gate,” is repre- 
sented and noticed in the same author’s “ Pic- 
turesque Antiquities of English Cities.” The 
Palace, or Bishop’s Gate-house, partly repre- 
sented in our last number, is also delineated in 
the same beautiful volume, from which we 
borrow the following account :— 


‘*‘ On the north side of the palace gardens is 
one of its entrances. It was raised by Bishop 
Alnwich about the year 1430, who either built 
the whole, or the greater part of the west front 
of the cathedral. As originally executed, this 
gatehouse must have been a fine specimen of 
architecture; but it has suffered much by neg- 
lect and by injudicious repairs, The arch, 
with its spandrils filled with tracery and blank 
shields, is a good specimen of design. The 
latter are said to have been inserted by Bishop 
Lyhart, who succeeded Alnwich. The span- 
drils of the principal archway are ornamented 
with rich tracery mouldings, inclosing blank 
shields, which were intended to hear the build- 
er’s arms, as ‘that of Ly-hart (a hart or deer 
couchant), is carved in sevéral shields on the 
small or lateral door. Over the arches is a 
very elaborate frieze of panelled compartments, 
inclastniy shields which are. alternately blank, 
and charged with the letter M. erowned ; above 
this is a canopied niche, containing a seated 
statue crowned, implying a monarch. The 
angles of the building have square, flat but- 
tresses, composed of stone quoins and flints. 
One of these buttresses is finished with a seated 
figure on a pinnacle, In the room over the 
gateway is a fire-place.”’ 
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OLD STABLE BY INIGO JONES, 
AT BRYMPTON MANOR-HOUSE, SOMERSETSHIBE. 





Art a short distance from Yeovil, is the old 
manor-house of Brympton. This ancient 
building, which is of great interest to the archi- 
tect, is of two periods, that of Henry VII. and 
Charles II.; that belonging to the latter is said 
to be the work of the celebrated Inigo Jones ; 
and if not executed by him, there is little doubt 
that it was carried out from his designs by 
one of his pupils. 

Immediately adjoining the manor-house, on 
the right, forming indeed one side of the 
quadrangle in front of the building, is the 
ancient Gothic chapel, which possesses a very 
good ornamented old timber roof. Inigo con- 
verted this venerable building into a stable. 

It is now used as a place for lumber. The 
stalls for the horses remain, and as they are 
curious, I was induced to make a sketch of 
them, especially as no example of old stabling 
has yet appeared, even in your valuable paper, 
or in any other illustrated publication. 

Horace Walpole in his account of the life of 
Inigo Jones states, that the front of Brympton, 
formerly the mansion of Sir Philip Sydenham, 
was erected from his designs, and if there is 
any reliance to be placed upon tradition, this 
is likely to be correct, as the garden front of 
Brympton, and the garden front of Hinton 
St. George, in the same county, are celebrated 
throughout Somersetshire as the works of that 
great architect. 





THE ART-UNION CARTOONS. 

Sirn,—In your 152nd number, you fa- 
voured the artists with the report of a com- 
mittee of the Institute of the Fine Arts, for 
which all those who are interested in competi- 
tions are under an obligation to you, not that 
the conclusions of that report are completely 
warranted, at least, so far as appears upon the 
face of it. The artists may be deserving of the 
censure passed upon them, and certainly as 

judges, whether at Bermondsey or Westminster 
Hall, they have given no satisfaction. But I 
would suggest a course which would go far to 
prevent the evils contemplated by the report. 
No secrecy should be allowed at all; it isa 
screen to the base and dishonest; it becomes 
an excuse to the timid for flinching from their 
duties; whilst it only impairs the utility of the 
exertions of the honest and fearless. 

All the competitors should be required to 
record in a book, to be kept in the exhibition 
room, open to public view, his opinions of any 
or all of the works, except his own, together 
with his reasons, if possible, for such opinions, 
attaching his name and address. This should 
be done within a limited portion of the time 
of the exhibition,—say the first fortnight,—or 
he should forfeit his right of competition. The 
opinions thus recorded should be open to the 
public for a further time; and I would have 
another book in which any amateur should be 
at liberty to insert his opinion of any or all of 
the works, on the same condition of attaching 
his or her name and address. 

These opinions will be estimated according 
to the value of the names respectively attached, 
or according to the reasoning in support of 
them; and guided, but not governed by these 
opinions, the parties who give the money 
should decide for themselves. It might be 
desirable to have two or three estimations by 
the competitors, but the details of the plan 
must depend upon the number and class of the 
works sent in. 

The competition in cartoons for the Art- 
Union picture, to the exhibition of which your 
last numbers alluded, is, as therein stated, re- 
garded with great interest by all who are 
watching the progress of the arts of this coun- 
try, and especially by those who are practising 
them, It is the first step taken by the Art- 
Union in the right direction, for encouraging 
the higher class of art; but, notwithstanding 
the committee have had the courage to throw 
open the exhibition to the criticism of their 
subscribers and the public before decision, 
they will be guided to the selection of a piece 
of clap-trap and picture-making, instead of the 

work of mind” they have asked for, unless 





they sont some such method as I have sug- 
gested above, of obtaining opinions of compe- 
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running in favour of “ Philippa interceding for 
the Lives of the Burgesses of Calais ;” and yet 
in this cartoon, the whole character of the sub- 
ject is lost in the mod: to this cartoon, as well 
as that opposite “ ‘he Entry of the Boy-king, 
Henry the Sixth,” would be justly applied the 
criticism, “‘ 1 cannot see your subject for your 
figures.” Indeed, if it were not for the keys 
which form such prominent objects, I doubt if 
any person could discover the subject. The 
anger of the king,—the heroism of the bur- 
gesses, and the consequent benevolence of the 
queen—where are they? Is that miserable 
creature on his knees the noble-minded Eus- 
tace St. Pierre? Would not the infuriated 
king, when appealed to for mercy, have turned 





to the object who was interposing between 
him and his victims, instead of looking up into 
the skies star-gazing, or as if he were caleu- 
lating whether 2 and 2 made 4or 5? for that is 
his expression in the cartoon. Would the wives 
and families of these burgesses have been al- 
lowed to crowd thus indecently into the presence? 
Froissart tells us “Sir John de Vienne conducted 
them to the gates, and the sia were admitted 
within the barriers to the presence of Edward; 
and we hear that on a previous occasion, about 
500 useless mouths having been turned out of 
Calais, were refused passage, and perished 
miserably between the iers and the town, 
Under these circumstances, is it possible to 
suppose that this riotous rabble would have 
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been allowed to press even on to the steps of the 
throne ? And do not all these additions weaken 
the action of the queen? Will the king give 
way ? and if he do so, will it be to the queen, the 
woman on the other side, or the man who 
holds the bag of gold? It is impossible to dis- 
cover this from the cartoon. It has been ru- 
moured that this cartoon is by Mr. Maclise, 
and certainly some of the features of his Spirit 
of Chivalry have been attempted, together with 
every fault of arrangement and execution to be 
found therein ; but it is the grossest insult to 
that distinguished draughtsman to suppose 
that he would have allowed even an assistant 
in his studio to turn out such a work. It has 
been stated that every head in it is a study, 
though scarcely one is carried further than a 
shaded outline ; all the eyes cast in the same 
mould, like Mr.Cope’s jurymen, and the knight, 
copied from Maclise, has no room for brains 
at all. Philippa, who was a very fine woman, 
is crushed into a valgar ugly lump; and the 
antiquarian detail is by no means accurate, 
though in some instances carefully wrought. 
There is a subject of similar nature, though 
placed too high to be seen properly, ‘The inter- 
cession of Katherine of Arragon for the Ap- 
prentices on Ill May-day,” which is, in every 
respect, is treated in a very superior manner. 
The king is there in deliberation on what the 
gueen ts requesting him to do; thé object of 
that request is indicated by the scené outside, 
to which one of the other queens is pointing; 
and I have no hesitation in staking my reputa- 
tion as an artist, that every head in the cartoon, 
as well as the figures in general, are far better 
drawn, more carefully studied, and more com- 
plete, than the favoured cartoon I have felt it 
my duty to criticise; and it answers much 
more fully than either Philippa or the Boy 
King to the requisition of the committee for 
“a work of mind.”’ I have only particularized 
this cartoon, from its being a subject of similar 
nature to the Philippa; I should trespass too 
much on your space if I were at present to 
notice others which also stand far higher than 
the favoured cartoon. 

Trusting that, in aid of the professed desire 
of the Art-Union to encourage a higher class 
of art than flashy mediocrity, you will give 
publicity to these remarks, I subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c., Frank Howarp. 


*,* The committee of the Art-Union of 
London have shewn their desire to elicit the 
opinion of artists and the public on the com- 
petition cartoons, by exhibiting them before 
awarding the prize, and as Mr. Howard has 
affixed his name to the above criticism, we 
ineert it for their information, although (as we 
need hardly say to those who read our remarks 
last week), we hold a very different opinion. 

The committee will decide on Tuesday next, 
— which we may have some remarks to 
offer. 














MODERN ARCHITECTS OF SPAIN. 

Don Domingo Gomez de la Fuente, of 
Madrid, architect of the Spanish ambassador 
in London, the Duke of Sottomajor, has 
recently visited London, in order to examine 
some of the principal constructions in this 
capital, Some of the leading Spanish archi- 
tects in Madrid are, Don Narciso Pascual de 
Colomel, architect to the queen, and professor 
of construction at the Academy of Madrid; 
Don Anibal Alvares, professor of theory, and 
Don Antonio de Zavaleta, professor of archi- 
tectural jurisprudence ; Don Custodio Moreno, 
and Don Juan Miguel Inclar, are men of repu- 
tation, of advanced years, and now retired from 
practice. The Spanish school is divided into 
two sections ; the senior generally maintaining 
their adherence to the styles of the classic 
periods, the younger architects, following the 
“‘ movement” now prevailing throughout the 
European schools, introducing into their works 
the “heresies” of other periods where they find 
either Gothic or Moorish; or any other style 
adapted to — effect or subserve to con- 
vemience. T’he Spaniards are still very unskil- 
ful in their mode of construction. ‘The external 
walls alone are of solid brick and stone-work ; 
all party and division walls being mere wood 
partitions, consisting of die square upright 
posts, filled in with studs. The joists are of 
square timber also, their distance apart bein 
equal to their width, resembling the floors o 
our old Gothic houses, 
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THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue general meeting, held on resem 
evening last, was very numerously attended, 
and was productive of great interest. The 

apers read included an account by Mr. Fair- 
Plt of the paintings reeently discovered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, with incidental notices of 
the Hall itself, to which we shall hereafter draw 
our readers attention at length; tracings of 
the drawings were exhibited. We are pre- 
vented at this moment by want of space from 
reporting the proceedings, but may find another 
opportunity to do so. 











THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 





Fot.owine the example of the “ Associa- 
tion ” the committee of the Institute propose to 
devote two meetings in each month solely to 
the exhibition of antiquities and to archzolo- 
gical discussion, The first of these conversa- 
zioni was held at the apartments of the Insti- 
tute, 12, Haymarket, on Friday the 9th instant, 
at 4 o’clock, when the chair was taken by Sir 
R. Westmacott, who thought it right to observe 
that it was far from the intention of the com- 
mittee to interfere with the province and func- 
tions of the Society of Antiquaries. He con- 
ceived that the character of the two societies 
was essentially distinct. It was competent 
to the Society of Antiquaries to undertake far 
more important objects, its range of research 
might be made more comprehensive, its re- 
sources were more ample than those of the 
Institute, its office was not merely to collect 
the materials of history, but to develope history 
itself out of the records and muniments of past 
races. The Institute was necessarily sub- 
sidiary, designed to act in a pioneer capacity, 
and to supply those materials not otherwise 
accessible, on which the more important 
labours of the Society of Antiquaries must 
ultimately be based. 

By the enrolment of all ranks and classes 
the Institute secured the co-operation of those 
who were the ex-officio guardians of national 
monuments, and professionally interested in 
the promotion of archeology, and of the na- 
tional sympathy thus created, the Society of 
Antiquaries would, he felt sure, reap the be- 
nefit. He confidently anticipated that by the 
annual meeting of the institute a very great 
stimulus would be given to the study of arch- 
ology, and that in each successive visit a new 
and interesting locality would be explored and 
illustrated, and a variety of precious objects 
which lay concealed in private collections 
would be brought to light. By the smaller 
meetings, such as the committee held that day, 
they hoped to give the opportunity for much 
friendly intercourse and valuable discussion. 

A large number of interesting matters was 
then brought under the attention of the meet- 
ing and discussed, including the communica- 
tion of the discovery of some architectural 
details at St. Alban’s, hitherto concealed from 
view. 








Mernop or Fixinc Penci, anp CHALK 
Drawines.—For pencil drawings, a thin solu- 
tion of isinglass answers the purpose. It 
should be allowed to run over the drawing, or 
be very carefully applied with a soft camel’s- 
hair pencil. For chalk drawings, make a thin 
solution of size, put it ina flat dish, pass the 
drawing from one side to the other under the 
liquid, taking care that the liquid comes in con- 
tact with every part of it. The friction ofa 
camel’s-hair pencil would injure the drawing. 
When it is completely -wetted, fasten it to the 
edge of a table, or to astring, by means of two 
or three pins, until dry. Crayon or charcoal 
drawings would be spoiled by this process, and 
for fixing them the paper should be washed 
over with a solution of size in the first instance. 
When quite dry, the surface is in a good state 
for making the drawing ; after which it should 
be inverted, and held horizontally over steam. 
The sceam melts the size, which absorbs the 
charcoal or crayon, and when it has again be- 
come dry, the drawing is fixed. This process 
may be repeated several times during the pro- 
gress of a drawing, the effect being inereased 
each time.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Newesiacen Cuurcn.—Mr. Hudson, M.P., 
and Mr. John Hodgson Hinde, M.P., have 
each given 20. towards the repairs of New- 
biggen church, near Morpeth. 














DESIGN IN COVENTRY. 


At a recent meeting of the members and 
friends of the Coventry School of Design, to 
distribute prizes amongst the pupils, Mr. Alder- 
man Cope said, adverting to the funds of 
the School; that Government had made a con- 
siderable grant to it, on condition that the in- 
habitants of Coventry raised a given sum 
yearly ; and as that sum had hardly been raised 
this year, he entreated them to come forward 
liberally with their subseriptions, and to induce 
their friends also to do so. With respect to 
the state of the School, the specimens now 
exhibited afforded gratifying evidence of its 
efficiency, and shewed that the pupils had 
made great progress. The School of Design 
at Manchester had determined upon having 
exhibitions similar to those of France; such 
was their opinion of the importance attaching 
to a thorough knowledge of the arts as applied 
to manufactures. This was what was much 
wanted in Coventry; but he feared the public 
generally, there, did not fully appreciate the 
advantages to be derived from such institutions. 
He hoped, however, that the attention of all 
whose interests were connected with the ribbon 
trade in particular, would be more alive to the 
benefits which this School presented ; and he 
especially recommended the making of visits 
to the School, in order to witness the progress 
of those who were under tuition: for it was 
well known, that when either men or boys ex- 
erted themselves to excel. in any given useful 
pursuits, they felt encouraged by having their 
progress and performances noticed. In addi- 
tion to drawing, they were now taught drafting; 
it had also been proposed to teach the trade in 
all its branches—he meant every thing con- 
nected with the production of a ribbon should 
be taught; they might therefore hope, should 
this object of the Committee be realised, that 
young persons would go from that School as 


well qualified to do all that was necessary to. 


puta ribbon ina loom, as they were at Lyons. 

A correspondent of the Coventry Herald, 
comments with justice on the indifference to- 
wards the School of Design manifested by the 
public: He says :—Surely the circumstances 
of thé trade are not such as to justify this in 
difference. What is it that has given France 
a preference over England in the manufacture 
of silk goods? Much of it is to be attributed 
to their skill in the art of design and colouring, 
and the defect in which in this country our 
Schools of Design are intended to remedy, 
similar institutions in France being the very 
means by which their superiority has been ob- 
tained. If competition between this country 
and France, in this department of trade, had 
never existed, or, having existed, was about to 
cease, still we ought not to rest satisfied while 
improvement could be made; but having felt 
the effects of competition, and viewing the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs—threatened with a free 
importation of French goods—we must be 
culpable indeed if we neglect any means 
which will enable us more successfully to 
rival our opponents. The utmost efforts must 
be made to introduce improvements in every 
department of our manufactures, in the pattern 
and texture of the ribbon, inthe dyeing of 
the silk, and in the process of dressing. 
Now our School of Design is beyond all doubt 
adapted to aid in this course of improvement, 
but its utility depends much upon the manu- 
facturers and the public generally. It is the 
manufacturers who must give encouragement 
to the youths in the school, to make the art of 
designing for ribbons their peculiar study; we 
must recollect that the pupils will naturally di- 
rect their efforts in drawing and designing, to 
those arts which offer the highest rewards for 
excellency, such as architecture, &c., and it now 
happens that in our school, several of the pupils 
who have made the greatest proficiency, are not 
intended by their friends to be brought up to 
the ribbon trade, It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that the manufacturers find it safer to 
copy from French goods than to depend upon 
original designs; but the evil effects of this 
upon the school might, to some extent, be 
remedied by the sacrifice of a few pounds in 
rewarding the pupils for good designs, although 
no practical use should be made of them af 
present, 








Wynvarp PAarx.—The restoration of the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s seat at Wynyard 
park is rapidly approachitg completion. A 
conservatory is now erecting on a large scale, 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 





On Friday, the 9th instant, a special Court 
was held. r. Leslie was voted chairman of 
the day. The business was special : to charge 
a jury and receive a presentment, should the 
jury decide on making one, the preliminary 
step to making a rate on the eastern division 
of Westminster sewers. 

The chairman having stated that his senti- 
ments were well known on the subject of the 
jury receiving the evidence of the officers in 
open court, and not, as had been the practice, 
to allow the jury to leave the court and take 
that evidence in private, it was ultimately 
determined by the Court that all the evidence 
should be submitted to the jury in open court. 

The jury having then been called into court, 
and having been sworn, the chairman pro- 
ceeded to charge them as to the duties which 
devolved on them on the occasion, The re- 
turns from the vestry clerks of the several pa- 
rishes in the eastern division of the Westmin- 
ster sewers, comprehending portions of St. 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, St. Giles, and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury; St. Clement Danes, 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden; St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, St. Ann's, St. James’s, Westminster, 
the rentals of which in the eastern division 
amounted to about 800,000/., were then pre- 
sented to the jury, with the certificates of the 
respective parochial authorities. The further 
evidence was then submitted to the jury, that 
the form of presentment was in its schedule of 
owners or occupiers, and rentals, an exact copy 
of the several poor-rate books, as directed by 
the 52nd Geo. III., local. 

The jury, on being offered any additional 
documents or plans they might require, ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the evidencethey 
had received, and completed the presentment. 

The Court ordered the usual publie notices 
of the presentment to be made, and then ad- 
journed to Friday, the 16th instant, at 12 
o’clock, 








PUBLIC NECESSARIES. 


We cannot urge too strongly the importance 
of this subject, in connection with the health 
and well-being of the community. The neces- 
sity increases every day, and it is to be hoped 
that our contemporaries of the press, who up 
to this time have been silent on the question, 
will throw aside all false delicacy, and give 
their aid in obtaining the attention of the au- 
thorities. The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to the Lord Mayor :— 

My Lord,—The great improvements which 
have taken place during the last thirty years, 
have diminished the iG urinals which used 
to be found ut every public-house door, but are 
now scarcely to be met with from one end of a 
street to the other, to the great inconvenience 
of the public. ‘To obviate this evil, I should 
recommend one or more public urinals in every 
street, with tanks to receive the urine, which 
could be applied to many valuable chemical 
purposes, would employ a vast number of poor 
people, and might become profitable as well as 
convenient to every Jarge town in the kingdom, 
if carried into effect.—I am, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

Stratford, Bow. Tuos. StirLine. 

A memorial to the same effect would be 

numerously signed, and could hardly fail to 
obtain the desired object. 
_ One of our first correspondents on this sub- 
Ject, whose letter, signed “Surveyor,” appeared 
in Tae Buriper of Nov. 29tb., has forwarded 
a plan for public necessaries, but we donot 
think it necessary to publish it. He urges, that 
new erections should be made for the purpose, 
not old buildings altered; that they should be 
of the cheapest and most inexpensive kind; 
und that there should be no doors. 








Cuester Carnepra. — This venerable 
structure, which has for a considerable period 
been undergoing an almost complete renova- 
tion, has been re-opened for Divine worship. 
The alterations and repairs have been made 
under the superintendence of Mesers Furniss 
and Kilpin, of Chester, to whom the dock com- 
mittee rendered much assistance by allowing 
the use of some of their largest stoves for the 
steaming of their heavy timber, The re- 


Opening was marked by many ci 
of interest, 7 y. elreutantences 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue distance between the eross of St. Paul’s 
in London, and the centre of the great tower 
of York Minster, as measured along the 
earth’s surface, is, according to the Ordnance 
survey, 920,108°7 feet, or very nearly 1744 miles, 
and it is said that the main line of the Di- 
rect Northern between London and York is 
176 miles. The number of plans deposited 
in the private bill office amount to 721, being 
57 less than those deposited with the Board of 
Trade, and about one-half less than those ori- 
ginally registered. On the 25th ultimo the 
first stone was laid of the great viaduet on 
the Cork and Bandon line. Itis to cross over 
the mail coach road at Chetwynd valley, at 
Castlewhite. The foundations have been sunk 
to receive the masonry of the immense piers 
and abutments. The height of the viaduct at 
the centre pier will he 90 feet over the valley, 
and 105 feet over the foundations, and will 
form one of the most imposing and stupendous 
viaducts in the world. The tunnel through 
Rose Hill, near Brighton, is nearly finished. 
An embankment has been raised to join the 
viaduct forming the junction with the present 
London and Brighton. When this viaduct is 
finished, upwards of three millions of bricks 
will have been used. Itconsists of twenty-seven 
arches, eight of which are turned, and the 
work pointed. The height of this from the 
ground to the base of the sleepers upon which 
the rails will be laid, is 72 feet, and the space 
across the road is 50 feet in width. All the 
buttresses, which are of brick, are pierced so 
as to take off the weight of the material, and 
contribute to the general stability of the erec- 
tion. The Manchester and Leeds Railway 
Company have voted 2,000 guineas for a tes- 
timonial to their chairman, Henry Houlds- 
worth, Esq. ; also 100 for his portrait, which 
is to be permanently hung up in the board- 
room of the company. They have also voted 
1,000 guineas for a testimonial to Captain 
Laws, the managing director of the company. 
A tunnel of 3,482 yards will, it is said, be 
reyuired on the proposed York and Carlisle, 
ata depth of 120 yards——-The Leeds and 
Carlisle will require a tunnel of £,489 feet, 
or nearly 3% miles inlength. It will also have 
to pass over a viaduct 500 yards in length, 
having 200 arches, the centre one being 130 
feet high. It is said that a railway will be 
brought before Parliament next session, 
thirty-seven miles long and “ all tunnel.” 
A fog signal for the prevention of railway 
accidents has been invented by a Mr. E. A. 
Cowper. It consists of a small box of explo- 
sive mixture, which, by means ofa lead clip, is 
in one instant attached to the rail at a proper 
pulling-up distance from the station, the slip, 
or the accident, as the case may be. On the 
engine going over the signal, it explodes with 
a very loud noise, which is infallibly heard by 
the driver, who immediately shuts off the steam, 
The survey of the line for the erection of 
the viaduct by which the extension of the line 
from the terminus at Nine Elms is to be 
carried to the Belvidere-road, Westminster- 
bridge and Waterloo bridge, has been com- 
pleted: nearly one thousand houses will have 
to be cleared away, The work is about to 
commence at the Wandsworth-road, in the 
course of the next week. The viaduct will 
pass across the Wandsworth, the South Lam- 
beth, the Vauxhall, and the Westminster- 
bridge roads. Passengers’ luggage is now 
registered on the Brighton and Dover line. A 
fee of one penny per parcel ensures its safe 
arrival. A receipt is given to the passenger, 
who, by the production of it, obtains his luggage 
on reaching his destination. The broad and 
narrow gauge experiments are still progressing 
under the superintendence of the respective 
engineers, and in the presence of her Majesty’s 
commissioners, The rate of the gauges now 
stands thus: —broad gauge train of 400 tons, 
23 miles per hour; narrow gauge train of 400 
tons, 19 miles; excess of speed for broad gauge, 
4 miles per hour. 









































Winpsorn Castie.— It is very desirable 
that tickets to view the castle should be ob- 
tainable in: Windsor. Several parties have 
arrived in the town since the new arrange- 
ment came.into operation on the Ist inst., for 
the express purpose of visiting the state apart- 
ments, but they were necessarily disappointed, 
in consequence of being unprovided with tickets, 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS 
RELATING TO ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, &c. “ 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND. 

Furnished by Mr. A. Prince, of the Office for Patenté 
Inventions, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, London. 
[SIX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT. ] weeds 

Henry Waller, of Vauxhall-road, , engineer, 
for improvements in sluice cocks. Oct, 3].. 

Thomas Edwards, of Islington Foundry, 
Birmingham, engineer, for. certain improve- 
ments in steam engines. Nov. 3, - 

George Ewart, of the New-road, zine manu- 
facturer, for improvements in the manufacture 
of chimney-pots. Noy. 3. ‘ 

Richard Atha, of Walton, near Wakefield, 
engineer, for atmospheric engines. Nov. 4. 

Peter Armand le Compte de Fontainmoreau, 
of Skinner’s-place, Size-lane, for certain im- 
pusswae in producing artificial fuel. Novem- 

er 6. 

Bryan Donkin, of the Paragon, New Kent- 
road, civil engineer, for improvements on 
wheels as applicable to railway earriages, and 
on the mechanical contrivances by which rail- 
way carriages ure made to cross from one line 
of rails on to another line, or on to what are 
generally called sidings. Noy, 11. 

George Hill Dutton, of Dutton, brewer; for 
certain improvements in conveying intelligence 
from one part of a railway train to another. 
Noy. ll. 

Joseph Ramor Yglesias, of Mark-lane,; Lon- 
don, merchant, for a new mode of application 
and combination of mechanical arrangements 
(or of mechanical and hydrostatical arrange- 
ments) already known and in use for the pur- 
pose, by such application and combination of 
augmenting the power or moving force of first 
moving machines or engines. _ Nov. 13. 

Edward Hall, of Dartford, Kent, civil engi- 
neer, for an improved double cylinder conden- 
sing engine. Nov. 15. 

James Boydell, Jun. of theQak Farm Works, 
Dudley, ironmaster, for improvements in the 
building of ships and other vessels, Nov. 17. 

Frederick Oldfield Ward, of Cork-street, 
Middlesex, gentleman, and Malcolm William 
Hilles, of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
gentleman, for improvements in the construc- 
tion of railways, and in machinery and appa- 
ratus for working carriages thereon. Nov. 18. 

Christopher Vaux, of Brighton, gentleman, 
for improvements in apparatus or machinery 
for preventing accidents to carriages and pas- 
sengers on prt parts of which improve- 
ments are applicable to save lives and property 
in other places, Nov. 18. 

Edward Brown Wilson, of Leeds, engineer, 
for improved apparatus applicable to swivel 
bridge and turn tables. Nov. 18. 

Backworth Henry Powell, of Pennington- 
house, Southampton, lieutenant and captain in 
the Grenadier Guards, for certain improvements 
in carriages to be used on rail and other roads. 
Nov. 18. 

William Malins, of Mansion-house-place, 
London, and West Bromwich, Stafford, iron 
master, for improvements in constructing roofs 
and other parts of buildings of iron or other 
metals, and in the preparation of the materials 
of which the same are or may be constructed. 
Nov. 18. 

Moses Poole, of London, gentleman, for cer- 
tain improvements in raising and transporting 
earth and other heavy bodies. Nov. 18. 

Ernest Edge, of Manchester, mechanic, for 
certain improvements applicable to the wheels 
and axles of engines, tenders, carriages, and 
waggons, to be used on railways. Nov. 20. 

George Skinner, merchant, of Stockton- 
upon- Tees, and John Whalley, of South Stoek- 
ton-upon-Tees, earthenware manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in the manufacture of 
earthenware pastes and vitreous bodies, and 
also a new composition and material for the 
same, with certain new modes of combination 
thereof, which improvements, compositions, 
and combinations are applicable to the manu- 
facture of earthenware pastes, vitreous bodies, 
slabs, tiles, and pavement, and various other 
useful and ornamental purposes. Nov. 20. 

John White, of Salford, in the county of 
Lancaster, engineer, for certain improvements 
in engines, machinery, or apparatus, for rais- 
ing or foreing water. Nov. 27. 

Moses Poole, of Serle-street, gentleman, for 
certain improvements to hinder the oxydation 
of iron, in all its various states, of cast metal, 
steel, malleable iron, and also to render malle- 
able iron more hard and durabie. Nov. 27. 







































































































































































































































VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 

For a few years past a great deal has been 
argued and spoken of in the course of conver- 
sation: on the subject of ventilation; may I, 
Sir, be permitted to offer a few straight-forward 
matters of fact, with reference to the case in 
point. 

In the year 1807, a friend of mine, then an 
officer in the quarter-master generals’ depart- 
ment of the British army in Sicily, informed 
me that one of their most healthy hospitals, 
situated on the sea-line wall of the town of 
Melano, had become suddenly so unhealthy, 
as to oblige them to remove the patients 
therefrom. Sometime afterwards, this same 
officer consulted with Docter Macadam, sur- 
geon of the 20th Dragoons, as to the cause of 
this change; his reply was, it was occasioned 
by a want of ventilation, which arose from 
having increased the height of the wall between 
the building and the sea. Previous to this 
being done, a column of air from the sea was 
constantly passing through large folding doors 
on the ground floor, thereby pervading the 
whole of the building through the opening in 
the roof, and keeping the premises in a healthy 
state. The line-wall was raised to increase 
the strength of our defences against an attack 
of the enemy, with which we were threatened. 
With reference to the opinion of Doctor Mac- 
adam, this officer proceeded to act by cutting 
openings in the shape of loop-holes, flush with 
the floor of a tier of barrack-rooms, which 
were considered unhealthy, and opening holes 
in the wall flush with the ceiling, for the escape 
of foul air. Some time after, soldiers occupied 
these rooms, and continued healthy. 

On the evacuation of the island by the British 
troops in 1815, this officer proceeded to Corfn, 
where he observed in a hospital, made over 
from the French to us, the same mode of opera- 
tion, with respect to the openings flush with 
the floors, and windows reaching from the 
ceiling. As soon as the patients were up in 
the morning, and dressed, and moved to an 
adjoining room, these floor vent-holes were 
thrown open by removing the inside flap, and 
letting down the windows from the top; after 
which the room became perfectly sweet at the 
end of afew minutes. Whereas other buildings 
fitted up as hospitals by the English authorities 
were constantly subject to an unpleasant salve- 
like smell. INVESTIGATOR, 








ABBEY OF ATHENRY, IRELAND. 


FALL OF THE GREAT TOWER. 


Sir,—The noble ruins of the once cele- 
brated Abbey of Athenry, situated in the dio- 
cese of Tuan and county of Galway, are now 
nearly destroyed by the recent fall of the great 
.central tower. 

The abbey was founded in the year 1241, 
by Meyler de Bermingham, Second Baron of 
neon 9 In 1423 the church was partly con- 
sumed by fire; active steps appear to have 
been taken immediately after, by the Domi- 
nicans for the reparation of the entire fabric. 
This abbey is noticed in Grose’s Antiquities 
of Treland, by the late Dr. Ledwich, who says, 
that “in 1644 it was created into an univer- 
sity (studium generale), with four others, for 
the Dominican order, by order of a general 
chapter held at Rome.” In this the learned 
antiquary must have been mistaken, as we 
find by the 16th of Elizabeth, the monastery 
with its appurtenances, thirty acres of land, in 
Athenry, &c. were granted for ever in capite, 
to the portrieve and burgesses of the town of 
Athenry, at the yearly rent of 26s. 4d., Irish 
‘money, 

The following remarkable inscription, placed 
over the door of the refectory, was observed to 
be quite legible in October, 1725, as certified 
by nine gentlemen of the locality, whose names 
are on record :— “ Carolus manus rubre me fiera 
Jecit,” Ledwich, after his usual. sceptical 
manner, pronounces the inscription a for- 
gery. ‘ : 

The newspapers, which briefly notice the 
fall of the tower, are quite silent as to the 
-eguse. It is, however, easy to conjecture, that 
owing to the sacred edifice being some sixty 
years ago converted into a barracks ! or more 
ney speaking the materials of the walls 

ing so used, the tower must have become, 
in some ry ee isolated by the removal of 
portions of the transept; and nave walls, The 
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work of destruction thus begun, it is easy to 
conceive that time, severe frosts, and a humid 
climate, would be sure to complete the havoc. 

The foregoing inscription may be thus trans- 
lated,—Churles of the Red Hand caused me to be 
built. ' Ledwich, as before stated, to get over 
a seeming difficulty, from the acknowledged 
testimony of early writers, who give the Baron 
Athenry as the founder of the abbey, at once 
asserts the inscription to be a forgery. On 
the other hand it is a well authenticated fact, 
that Cathal Crovderg (Charles), 7 a titular 
king of Connaught, and died in 1224, just 
seventeen years before the abbey was founded. 
If we then assume that the refectory, or other 
small buildings (appendages to all abbeys) were 
commenced before the main building or 
church, may this not have been done by this 
Cathal or Charles, the principal works being 
afterwards carried on by the munificence of 
De Bermingham.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gorey, Dee., 1845. J. K. 








ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Sir, — Having carefully perused a letter 
which appeared in your last number, on “ Ar- 
chitects’ Charges and Responsibilities,” I am 
anxious to correct an error which, in my opi- 
nion, is absurd. I refer to the fourth clause, 
on superintendence, wherein Mr. George 
Wightwick states that the character of an 
architect would not at all be “ impugned ” by 
his allowing “roofs to leak, plumbing par- 
tially to fail, plastering to crack or become dis- 
coloured, drains to yield offensive odours, 
joinery to shrink ; and many other evils to 
shew themselves through the carelessness of 
the workmen” (I suppose), without being 
remedied. 

Now, an architect is bound to protect his 
employer against all such evils as are here 
enumerated, and if the builder, his foreman, 
or operatives are careless, he ought to have 
power to dismiss such workmen, &c., and to 
compel the builder, within a certain time, to 
employ others in their stead. 

‘o persons at all experienced in the building 
art it is unnecessary for me to state, that it is 
(or rather ought to be) enjoined in every spe- 
cification, that a certain sum is to be reserved 
from the contract money for a determined 
period, as a security for the proper standing of 
the materials and workmansbip, and if at the 
expiration of that period any bad work should 
appear, then the contractor should remedy it at 
his own expense, and it is the architect’s duty 
to see that he does so. With regard to a 
clerk of the works, of course he is a necessary 
person in large buildings, but in small, too ex- 

ensive ; and even where a clerk is engaged, it 
is too frequently the case that he requires 
great watchfulness on the part of the archi- 
tect. 

And for the architect to allow such work- 
manship to remain (as Mr. Wightwick’s letter 
seems to imply) would not only be endangering 
his own reputation, but defrauding his client. 
I ge this with all deference to Mr. Wight- 
wick. 

With regard to the remainder of the letter, 
I quite agree with him, and admire the plan of 
putting it into the hands of his clients; but no 
clause in it ought to apologize for bad work- 
manship, for as I have said before, it is the 
architect’s imperative duty to see that the work 
is properly executed. 

Trusting that these few remarks will obtain 
your consideration,—I am, Sir, &c., 

An ARCHITECT. 

London, 12th Jan. 1846. 





“ PROCEKDINGS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
Bui.pinas Act.”—Mr. Weale has just pub- 
lished a small volume under this title, by Ed- 
ward Lawes, Esq., which will be found of the 
greatest value by all who are connected with 
house property within the limits of the Act. 
Tt contains, in a portable form, a digest and 
classification of the various awards made by 
the official referees up to a certain period, the 
modifications authorized by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, and some account of 
the office of buildings, and the course of prac- 
tice pursued there. 

Wesrsury.—There is a probability of the 
fine old church at Westbury being restored by 
the liberality and spirit of the town and neigh- 
beurhood, : 
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THE THEATRE AT MEXICO. 


A correspondent of The Times, in a letter 
dated October, 1845, gives the following account 
of the Teatro Nacional of Mexico, which, in 
his opinion, is “ far superior to all buildings of 
the same kind in London, Paris, or any other 
capital of Europe for lightness, elegance, and 
comfort.” 

The building, of which the theatre forms a 
part, contains a café, hotel, restaurant, billiards, 
and card-rooms. It presents to the Calle 
Bergara a very handsome front, within which 
are found two patios, or squares, with galleries 
running along each, and communicating with 
the reception-rooms. These patios are covered 
with glass, and are ornamented by a profusion 
of natural flowers, and a few orange trees, 
which have a charming effect. They form at 
night a kind of crush-room, through which all 
Mexican belles must pass to and from the 
the boxes, and they are consequently crowded 
with young men pretending to taste or fashion, 
who exchange adios and glances with the dear 
creatures as they are marched in solemn pro- 
cession, under the guidance. of. unforgiving 
fathers, or sympathizing mammas., Next to 
the last patio are two staircases, communicating 
only with the boxes, which are private pro- 
perty, the access to them being thus separated 
from the money part of the house; and beyond 
that is the entrance to the pit, and the ground- 
floor of boxes, which are subject to distinct 
regulations from those of the upper tiers. 

he boxes of the upper tiers are admirably 
arranged. A slight division, in a waving line, 
not breast high in any part, separates one from 
the other, so that there is a free circulation 
of air through all. They are cut down in front 
so low that the whole person of the occupier 
is seen from every part of the house, and ladies 
have not to complain, as in Paris and London, 
of being shut up in cases in which their 
heads and shoulders are only visible, and 
all the elegance of the general toilette con- 
cealed. A Mexican lady sits enthroned in her 
box, as on an elevated platform, presenting 
the whole of her graceful person and brilliant 
costume to the admiration of her friends, A 
slight rail, a few inches high, conceals only her 
feet, and secures her from falling over into the 
pit; but enough is understood, especially on 
gala nights, to prove that a Mexican architect 
has been the first to discover that beautiful 
women, seen to full advantage, are more orna- 
mental in an open box than silk curtains or 
mouldings of white and gold. The boxes being 
private property, are furnished according to 
the taste of the owners; some are very hand- 
_— fitted up, and the form of the house is 
so well aranged, that from every seat not only 
are the performances seen and heard, but from 
every chair in every box the whole of the other 
patios are visible. Attached to each box isa 
retiring roum, or cuarto. Between the acts 
the cuartos are filled with smoking coteries, 
in which it must be owned the ladies, with 
their +d or straw cigarettes, are most inde- 
fatigable. As these cuartos are in darkness 
visible, only one candle, or dull lamp, being 
found, it is amusing as you pass to see them 
suddenly lighted up witb so many flashing fires 
like glow-worms, and to hear the chatter of 
the performers, who contrive to talk and smoke 
with unceasing rapidity. 











New Cou.ece at Canrersury.— We 
stated some time ago that a site in the city of 
Canterbury (the ruins of the ancient Abbey of 
St. Augustine) having, by the gift of a lay 
member of the church (Mr. Hope) been de- 
voted to this purpose, and a sum then amount- 
ing to 39,0002. having been already contributed 
towards its accomplishment, it was proposed to 
commence immediately the principal quad- 
rangle of the college, including the chapel, hall, 
library, and apartments for fifty students, with 


the requisite accommodation for the officers | 


and servants of the establishment. ‘I'he pro- 
visional committee now report that one en- 
tire side of the quadrangle, containing rooms 
for fifty students, is externally complete and 
covered in; that the hall and offices are also 
in an advanced state ; and the chapel, warden’s 
house, and fellows’ building, begun; and it is 
hoped that the library and lecture rooms will 
be commenced in the spring. There is a 

resent every reason to expect that the build- 
ings will be ready for the reception of students 


by the end of August next, 
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NEW POLICE COURT VINCENT SQUARE. 
A new police-court, in lieu of Queen-square, 
to be known as the “ Westminster,” has lately 
peen opened. The front is in Vincent-square ; 
the business entrance is in Dorchester-row. 
The court itself is a good capacious building, 
about 30 feet by 24, and exceedingly lofty; it 
js also very ‘light, and might furnish hints 
in the construction of our superior courts. 
The waiting-room is of a very different 
character. It adjoins the court, and is suffi- 
ciently large for ten or a dozen persons to sit 
uttcomfortably in} it is paved with asphalte, and 
has a door opening in its centre, to the con- 
stant annoyance and danger of those who are 
cdiipelled to wait their turn. The inconvenience 
attending this arrangement is not wholly ex- 
perienced by the public, the room itself being 
so small,in contact with the court, and at 
times much crowded, every word and laugh 
are distinctly heard, to the annoyance of the 
magistrate in the performance of his duties. 
The room appropriated for the inspector to 
review charges in is absurdly small; to meet 
this deficiency, a sliding-door is made in the 
wainscot, which separates it from the passage, 
and the passage itself is to be used for the 
culprit. The cells are admirably constructed ; 
they are seven in number, ond: are warmed 
by a hot-air apparatus; in every respect they 
reflect great credit upon the humanity of those 
who desighed them. T 
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Correspondence, 


THE QUADRANT, PICCADILLY. 


Sir,—-You would be doing the inhabitants 
of Regent-street and the public, a great service 
by inspecting and exposing the botching man- 
ner, in which the Office of Woods and Forests 
allowed the Quadrant to be built originally, 
and perhaps your exertions might obtain some 
uniformity in the repairs that are about to take 
place, All the housekeepersexcepting five, wish 
the whole of the columns and terrace removed, 
and are willing to pay the cost. If, however, 
that cannot be done, a sky-light in the manner 
of Swan and Edgar’s all through, might in 
some way remedy the present evil. 

I remain, Sir, &c., 
A Sussoriser To Tue Buitper. 

*,° The removal of the columns is quite out 
of the question. We have too few covered 
walks in London, quietly to yield up one of 
such an extent as the Quadrant. The intro- 
duction of a glass covering, rendered easy by 
the remission of the duty, would remedy the 
evil complained of, viz., darkness in the shops, 
and will, we trust, be concurred in by the 
owners generally. 








POWER OF RUNNING WATER: WATER 
WHEELS. 

Sir,—I should be obliged if any of your 
engineering correspondents could give me the 
following information:—I have a stream of 
water flowing through my premises at the rate 
of eighty gallons per minute, with a fall of 9 
feet; I wish to know what power it would 
give me, with an overshot wheel of that dia- 
meter, and if enough for a circular saw (which 
I wish to apply to it), what sized one it would 
drive? If not sufficient for the purpose, can 
un Increase of power be obtained by having a 
breast wheel, with the fall of water reduced to 
5 or 6 feet, by a reservoir of 3 to 4 feet depth, 
from. which, by a sluice, double or treble the 
quantity may flow on the wheel for a given 
time, and what would be the proper diameter 
for the wheel? By your insertion of this, it 
will oblige. Y ours respectfully, 

Isle of Wight, Jan. 6th. Tih. 








Caution to Frenca Potisners.— On 
londay evening, as two men, in the employ of 
Messrs. Powell, cabinet-makers, &c., Argyll- 
street, were pouring some spirit used in polish- 
ing from one vessel to another, a spark, it is 
supposed from the candle, communicated itself 
to the spirit, and, in a moment, the shop was 
in one vast blaze. Such was its violence, that 
it carried away the whole of the glass sashes, 
&e., to a considerable distance; and, it is 
certain, had there been shavings about the 
shop, the whole premises must have been de- 
stroyed. One of the men is very much burnt, 
though not dangerously.— Bath Gazette. 





PAiscellanea, 





Extension or Ltverroo..—T he increase 
in the number of houses built in Liverpool has 
been great beyond all precedent during the last 
two: years, as will be seen from the following 
statement:—No less than 2,450 houses were 
erected in 1844, and the still more extraor- 
dinary number of 3,728 were erected in 1845, 
within the Parliamentary borough, to say no- 
thing of the hundreds built beyond the bound- 
aries, in the direction of the Old Swan, and the 
still greater number built on the Cheshire side 
of the river. Tosome extent this extraordinary 
increase in the number of houses has been the 
result of the excellent regulation which forbids 
living in cellars, and so far it is a proof of an 
improved mode of living rather than of an 
increase of the population; but, even after 
every allowance has been made for that cir- 
cumstance, the increase is surprising, and 
shews that Liverpool is still in the full vigour 
of its growth. The following particulars of 
the increase of houses from 1838 to 1845 are 
very remarkable :— 


Houses, 
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Total ........ 14,982 
—Liverpool Times. 

Lonpon Sewace Company.— We have 
received a copy of a report upon the proposed 
works, by Mr. Wicksteed, but must look a 
little further into the merits of the er 
before referring to it. We are acquainted wit 
Mr. John Martin’s plan, and the company 
formed to carry it out. The fact of a Mr. Mar- 
tin being advertised as secretary to the London 
Sewage Company, with which Mr. John 
Martin has nothing to do, has a very question- 
able appearance. We forbear, however, to 
make any comments until we have further 
information. 


TRAFALGAR Square.—The public cry out 
loudly for lights in the square, and cannot un- 
derstand why darkness should be persisted in, 
when the gas is laid on, and all things appa- 
rently ready. This “finest” site is also the 
most unfortunate. 

Bristot Acapemy or Fine Arts.—The 
first annual meeting of the Academy was held 
last week, and a very gratifying report was 
read, Weshall refer to it next week. 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES. 
During the ensuing week. 


Monpay, Jan. 19.—Statistical, 12, St. James’s- 
square, 8 P.M. 

Turspay, 20.—Syro-Egyptian, 71, Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square, 8 p.m. ; Civil Engineers, 
25, Great George-street, 8 p.m. (Anniversary.) 

WeEpDnEsDAY, 21.—Geological, Somerset House, 
84 p.m.; London Institution, Finsbury-circus, 
7 P.M. . 

TuurspAy, 22.—Royal, Somerset House, 8} 
p.M.; Antiquaries, Somerset House, 8 p.m.; R. S. 
Literature, 4, St. Martin’s-place, 4-p.m. 

Faipay, 23.—Royal Institution, Albermarle- 
street, 8} p.m. 

Sarurpay, 24.—Royal Botanic, Regent’s-park, 
4 P.M. 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

(We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be add: . For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For the execution of works on the Lynn and 
Ely Railway, being a length of about 13 miles. 

For the execution of works on the Lynn and 
Dereham Railway, being a distance of about 9 
miles. 

For the execution of works on the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction and Navan Branch Railway, being 
two contracts respectively of the lengths of 8 miles 
1638 yards, and 8 miles 154 yards. 

For the execution of works on the South Wales 
Railway. 

For the execution of the works on the Erewash 
Valley Railway, being a length of about.17 miles. 

For building one or more chimneys for the 
Kingston Cotton-mill Company, with qll the requi- 
site excavations, &c. ‘ 





i For’ supplying the Liverpool Dock Company 


with a given number of pontoons or iron boats for 
the support of the landing stage now in course of 
construction. 

For the execution of the embankments and other 
works connected with Revelin Reservoirs, Sheffield. 

For the execution of the works on the Bridlington 
Branch of the York and North Midland Railway, 
being a distance of about 193 miles. 

For supplying her Majesty’s ‘several Dock-yards 
with colours and other ingredients for making 
paint, 

For the execution of works on the Ni and 
= ase Railway, being a distance of about 5} 
miles. 

For the execution of extensive alterations, &c. on 
the Whitby and Pickering Railway. 

— 


COMPETITION. 


The committee for promoting the projected 
Hospital at Birkenhead are willing to receive 
designs and estimates for such building. A premium 
of 50/. will be given for the most approved. design, 
307. for the second in estimation, and 20/. for the 


third. 

——————_— 
APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 

At Duxford, Cambridgeshire: 100 ash, elm, 
and poplar timber trees ; and 900 ash, elm, and 
alder poles. Some of the ash are of large dimen- 
sions, and superior quality. 

At Poulshot Lodge, near Devizes: 387 elm, 
and 83 oak trees, of very large dimensions. 

A Windsor, near Southampton: 87 prime oak 
timber trees, of large dimensions, and exceedingly 
sound. 

At Steeple Mordan, near Royston: 4,000 larch, 
Scotch, and spruce poles, &c. 

At Babraham : a large fall of ash, elm, sycamore, 
beech, and other timber trees; also some fine 
larch and other spires. 

At Herringswell, near Mildenhall: a large quan- 
tity of valuable larch and spruce timber trees, &c. 

On the Kennet estate, near Newmarket : 72 oak 
timber trees of excellent quality, very straight and 
clean, and of large dimensions, from 20 to 100 feet 
each ; also several ash and elm trees, 2 large pop- 
lars, &c. 

In the Home-field, near Fryern Court-house, 
Fordingbridge : 220 ash timber trees, very clean 
and sound. 

At the Angel Inn, Sutton, Surrey: 400 oak, 
ash, and ‘elm timber trees, some of large dimen- 
sions (the principal part being oak). 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘“*A Builder.”"—B. could not substantiate a 
claim. 

‘* A Subscriber.”’—Address Mr. Thomas Fry, 
Birkenhead. 

‘“*A Landlord.’’—Our esteemed correspondent 
must pardon us for postponing his communication. 

‘‘ The Allotment System.’”—A correspondent, 
used to agricultural operations, is anxious to obtain 
a five-acre allotment in any part of the country 
west of the Severn, and wishes to know how he 
should proceed to effect his object. 

‘* Manchester School of Design.”’—The pamphiet 
is published by Simpkin and Marshall. 

‘¢ A Subscriber.’’—The improvements alluded to 
are not expected to be made immediately. 

Received ;: — ‘* Budownik ;’”” ‘“‘H. E. K.;’’ 
“7.J.;" *E.P.;” “P.M. ;” “B.B. 3” ** Oak 
and Stone.”’ 

Various correspondents must excuse us for post- 
poning consideration of their communications. 


*,* Correspondents are requested to address all 
communications to the Eprror, York-street. 








NOTICE. 
Full price and thanks will be given by our pub- 
lisher for copies of ‘‘Tae Buitpsr,” for any 
week in October. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
FINE ARTS. 
By Her 
PPajesty’s 





ORIMIER’S TRANSPARENT PLA- 
: NES for Perspective Drawing; BENJAMIN WEST, 
Patentee’ 

“‘This Instrument will enable Artists and_ others to make 
any Drawing, whether from Nature or Models, in perfectly 
true pective, so that aitikeness or landscape may be 
taken in a few minutes absolutely perfect. Itis used by her 
Majesty’s Royal Sappers and Miners, Chatham. To Tra- 
vellers it would be found serviceable, since it can be em- 
ployed withont the knowledge of drawing.” —Art Union. 

rice 18s. and 26s. Apply for Agents to eS, hy 
WEST‘ 2, St. Giieetiennk, Clerkenwell.—Sold by B 
RITT and Co., 173, Fleet-strett, London; GRIFFIN and 
Co., Glasgow, and by all Fancy Stationers, &c, 
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TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, ENGINEERS, AND 
IRONMONGERS. 
EST PAN WATER-CLOSETS, with 


round Valve, complete, 30s. each. 


Eippahes’ Bib, Ball, and Stop Cocks, 4 in:, 20s.;  in., 

28. 5‘ “9 568, = f 

: on Planks, 2din., 4/.; 3 in., 41. 15s. 
pound, 


Is, 1d, 
Water , 2iD,, 158. oz, 
etal Steam Cocks, Safety Valves, &c., and every 
eee et egnatielow. a4 - 
Neg rani and Co. B ers. Coppersmiths, 
2k ‘N.B.—Every article warranted. 








SEWERS, MIDDLESEX, HOLBORN, AND FINS- 


BURY DIVISIONS. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that 
%  aCourt of Sewers for Holborn and Finsbury Divi- 
ions in the County of Middlesex, will be holden at the 
Sewers Office, No. 7, Hatton Garden, on Friday, the 30th 
Gu af January, 1846, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon pre- 
cisely. 

JOSEPH UNWIN, Summoner and Cryer. 

20th January, 1846. : 





Sewers’s Office, for Holborn and Finsbury Divisions, &c. 
No. 7, Hatton-Garden. 
To Builders and others, interested in Buildings, or in Ground 
Building upon, within the District of Holborn and 
Finsbury Divisions, the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
and the Liberty of Norton Falgate, in the County of Mid- 
diesex, and the borders and confines of the same. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 

’ for the above limits do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, 
that oo pat to making any new sewer in any street, lane, 
jr public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry or drain off water from any 
louse, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
management, or within their jurisdiction, application must 
ition, the form of which may be had at their 

office ; te must be attached, a plan of the intended 

e of sewer; and which must be constructed conformably 

th their regulations. 

And; in order to prevent the serious evils and incon- 
veniences that must arise from ground proposed to be built 
upon being excavated to too great a depth, the commis- 

have directed that, upon application being made at 
their office, previous to the excavation of such ground, in- 
formation shall be p given as to the lowest depth at which the 
same can be drained. 

‘And the commissioners do also give notice, that whenever 
the lowest floors or pavements of buildings shall have been 
laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with a 
proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains into 
sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings; and 
further, that no buildings or erections of any kind will be 
permitted to be made upon or over any sewer. 

communications made with any public sewer, without 
previous application as aforesaid, will be a out ; and 
the parties making the same will subject themselves toa 
fine.—By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks, 

*,* The public is also informed, that all rates imposed b 
the ‘said commissioners are to be paid by the tenant, an 
allowed by the landlord out of the rent, except where the 
cnent, by special covenant or agreement, is bound to defray 

é same. 


HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX, 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 








COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. ' 

© BUILDERS and Others interested in 

buildings or in ground for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 

London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
management, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writin 
shall be given to them, or to their clerk at their office, an 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in ssch manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upor 
being excavated at too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upon apylication being made at this office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
shall be given as to the lowest depth at which the same 
can be drained. ‘i 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
been laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with 
& proper current, they will not allow sewers, or drains 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, to ascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at least three 
clear they.are presented to the Commissioners ; and 
fr such petitions will be called on in the order of their appli; 

in, and the name of any Lan By present when called 
on to support the application will be struck out, and the pro- 
condings must in consequence be commenced de novo. 
communications made with any sewer without leave of 
the Commissioners will be cut off, and the parties making 
the same will subject themselves to a fine. 
. provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act (7 and 
3 ictoria, c. #4) do not supersede the authority of the 
issioners of Sewers in the above respects, but their 
powers are expressly reserved, and their regulations made 
subservient to the purposes of that Act. The execution of 
such works, under the superintendence of the district sur- 
yeyor in arn md therefore warrant the making of any 
5 within this commission, nor relieve the 


or 
r : them from the penalties above mentioned. 
particn making Or teks oe ecmet, | 
LEWIS C, HERTSLET, Clerk. 





a os mena 





i UARD and BEEDHAM have a quantity 

of the above stone, of the best quality, direct from 
their Quarries at Allemange, which m he inspe at the 
Norway Sufferance Wharf, Grotnwic- her — 
lars at Mz. G. GATES’, 18, SOUTH WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 





PIMLICO MARBLE AND STONE WORKS, BEL- 
GRAVE WHARF, PIMLICO-ROAD. H 
AMUEL GCUNDY begs to inform Archi- 
tects, &c., that every description of Stone, Marble, 
and Granite work is executed at the cheapest possible rate, 
Estimates given for Mason’s Work in all its branches. 
Gothic Work, Tombs, Monuments, &c. 
MARBLE WORK for Halls, Dairies, Tables, Columns, 
Vases, at most le prices, 
A a collection of Decigns for Mural and other Monu- 


ments. 
CHIMNEY PIECES from Twelve Shillings upwards. 
Depét for CAEN STONE, &c. 


HE WESTMINSTER MARBLE 
_COMPANY inform the Public that the great 
reduction they have made in the price of their 
VEIN MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, they are sup- 
plying them at a lower price than the Slate Chimney- 
pieces made up to imitate marble. They also invite 
Architects and Builders to inspect their stock of elegant 
carved Chimney-pieces, executed in a style entirely un- 
equalled in this country. 
ESTMINSTER MARBLE WORKS, EARL-STREET, 
MILLBANK., 
A Vacancy for a respectable person, who is well acquainted 
with the marble trade, to assist in the out-door department. 
Apply by letter only. 











OLONCEAU’S.. BITUMEN PAVE- 
MENT for eaten Foot walks, Terraces, Garden walks, 
Stables, Coach Houses, Granaries, Corn Stores, and Salt 
Warehouses. For the: exclusion of Damp and Vermin in 
Basements it is particularly adapted, and for Roofing Dwell- 
ing Houses, Porticos, Balconies, and Sheds. 
rice 3s. 6d, per square yard, 

BITUMEN for tages. the Arches of Bridges, Culverts, 
&ec. &c. on Railways and other places (with instructions 
for laying it dowh), may be had at the rate of 45s. per ton, 
rs applying to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Wharf-road, 

ty-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS. x 4 
T N consequence of many complaints having 
been made to the Company, by Architects, of a spurious 
material having been used in the execution of Works where 
the SrysseL AsPHALrTs had been specifiedfor, the Directors, 
with a view to ensure the fulfilment of any such specification, 
have authorized CERTIFICATES to he granted to Builders 


where the 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 
has been used. For the purpose of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in their specifications the ‘‘ Seyssel Alphalte, Cla- 
ridge’s Patent,’’ and not’ merely “‘ Asphaltée,’’ or “ Bitu- 
men,’’ as in many cases where these terms have been used, 
gas-tar and other worthless and offensive compositions have 
been introduced. I. FARRELL, Secretary. 
Stangate, near Westminster Seyssel Asphalte Company. 
Bridge, Jan., 1845. 

Books of Instructions for Use may be had at the Office of 
** The Builder,’’ and of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
price ls. 

*,* In proof of the necessity of the above advertisement, ‘it 
may be mentioned, that it has come to the knewledge of the 
Directors, that in certain works which have been executed by 


has been used by them, contrary to the specifications, which 
cupeegely mentioned, that ‘‘ Claridge’s Asphalte’’ was to 
e used, 

Also in the case of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs. 
ROBERT and DANIEL YOUNG, of 10, Crown-row, 
Walworth-road, where Seyssel Asphalte was specified for, a 
spurious article was nevertheless laid down by them. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


OOR SPRINGS AND HINGES.— 
GERISH’S PATENT DOOR SPRINGS, for 
CLOSING every description of DOOR, consists of Single 
and DOUBLE-ACTION BUTT HINGES in Brass and Iron 
for Doors to open one or both ways, and Rising Hinges for 
the convenience of Doors opening on uneven Floors. Like- 
wise Swing Centres, which consist of a combination of 
ower unequalled by any made at present. Manufactured 
. F. W. Gerish, East-road, City-road; and sold by all re- 
spectable Ironmongers in the United Kingdom. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.— 

Sole Manufactory, 64, BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 

where a great variety are always on view, for Church, Park, 
Coach-house, and all other Doors and Gates, of large or 
small dimensions, a gate of a ton in weight moving with these 
hinges as easily as a wicket; they are also cdmi y adapted 
for drawing-rooms, being highly ornamental, and folding. 
doors fitted with them may be removed and replaced in 
an instant. Rising and spring Hinges, also double-action 
Butts on the most improved principle, and very superior 
Fastenings for exterior Gates, at moderate prices. To be 
seen at Charles Collinge and Co’s Patent Axletree, Sugar-mill 
and Spherical-hinge Manufactory, 64, Bridge-road, Lambeth. 











UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
and others supplied with every article used in the 

trade upon the best wholesale terms.—Address to R. 
COGAN, WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR 
WAREHOUSE, 5 Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, 


THE | BUILDER. 





Messrs. CURTIS, builders, of Stratford, a spurious material , 





DUTY. OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
i; ee LONG begs to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can now ly Orna- 
mental Glass from 1s. 3d. per foot superficial he borders 
from ‘9d. foot, run; and having just built two of the 
lar Kilns in London, is enabled to execute extensive 
Orders with unprecedented dispatch, 1, King-street, Port. 
man-square.—Terms, Cash only. ° y 


FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS. 


HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform 

his friends, that he continues to receive weekly large 

consignments of FOREIGN GLASS, which he is determined 

to offer upon the very lowest terms, Address, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. : 


LUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, WATER- 
CLOSET PUMPS, &c.—These articles require the 
test attention and care in the manufacture, and will be 
‘ound superior and cheaper than at any other man ° 
Best Pan Water Closets, 32s.; 24 Lift Pumps and Planks, 
41. 10s. 0d.; 3-inch Pumps, 5/. 10s. 0d. ; 23-inch Bib Ball and 
Stop Cocks, 2s. 4d. each, and every article in this branch 
ually low. Every article warranted.—Address, THOS, 
MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street. 

















VARNISH. 


HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform the 
Trade, Builders, Painters, and others, that this article 

can be had at his Manufactory, of the best quality and at the 
very lowest price. T. M. has long been a manufacturer, and 
has devoted much time and attention to it, using only the 
best of gums, and sparing no expense in the manufacture. 
Fine Pale Oak or Wainscoat Varnish, pe imperial gallon, 
10s.; Fine Carriage Varnish, 12s, ; Copal, 18s.; Body Copal, 
24s. ; Gold Size, 10s; White Hard, 18s.; Brown Hard, 18s. ; 
French Polish, 18s. = gallon. Paint, — Colours, 
ready and ground, and every article in the e. If quality 
is taken into consideration, this will be found the cheapest 
house in London. Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This newly-discovered Liquid 
Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
satisfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
ortant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
owever bad, and preventing them eating through and dis. 
figuring the paint above. ; 

Many substances have been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
sure in offering to the public an article so long and anxiously 
called for. 

In the selicetion, skill is not required; a boy can use it 
as well an page 4 as the best workmen: if is put on to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 2s. per gallon. 











TEPHENS’S LIQUID OAK, MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE, and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for 
Staining varicus sorts of Inferior Woods, so as to give them 
the appearance and character of the more costly and ‘orna- 
mental kinds; also for reviving the natural colour of Wood 
Carvings and Panellings, and other ornamental Wood 
Work, when such has become faded from age or other 
causes. 

IN THE BUILDING AND DECORATING NEW 
CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to the cheaper 
kind of Woods the appearance of Antique Oak, or to make 
Deal. assume the character of Oak Panelling, whereby the 
effect of the more costly may be beers by the use of a 
cheaper material, these Stains will be found more effective 
than any means hitherto employed. 

IN OLD MANSIONS AND HALLS, where the Wood 
Carvings and Panellings have faded, the application of these 
Stains will be found to revive and bring back the rich natural 
colour, and which colour may be varied from the lighter to 
the aie shades of the most Antique Oak. 

The BIRCH WOOD, which has a fine natural grain, with 
little colour, is particularly suited to the application of these 
Stains ; and the appearance which it assumes after Staining 
is so near that of the natural wood, that is is only when the 
grain and colour of the latter is particularly fine that it is 

referred. Beech, Birch, Elm, Ash, and other Woods, 
nglish and Foreign, receive the Stains and produce various 
imitations. 

For the ed Timbers of the inside of the ROOFS of 
CHURCHES, for which north country Timbers and Deals 
are seasrelly used, by brushing them over with the Stain, 
which operation is very rapidly, and of course economically, 
effected, the appearance of an Oaken Roof will be produced. 
For colouring the backs of the Seats, Pews, the fronts of 
Galleries, the Pulpit, &c., it is equally advantageous. 

Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, and may be obtained 
at 54, Stamford-street ; of Mrs. ROWLAND, Painter and 
Glazier, 3, Broad-street, Golden-square; and at the Office of 
“THE BUILDER,” 2, York-street, boner expe. at 
which places specimens of their application may be seen. 








OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, Low- 
ther Arcade, Strand.—Professor Keller’s New Groups 
and Tableaux ; also a Grand Promenade Concert, under the 
direction of Mr. A. Sedgwick ; principal vocalist, Miss 
Pearce. After the concert on Friday, a Lecture on Phreno- 
logy, by Mr. Logan; also the effects of the Laughing Gas. 
The Gas Microscope on Thursday and Saturday. . Nickel’s 
Compressed ‘Air, and Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway ; the 
Dissolving Views and Chromatrope every evening. ' Poses 
Piastiques, by Professsor Keller. Conductor, Mr. A. Sedg- 
wick ; Leader, Mr. Zerbini (leader of the balls at the Court 
and Almack’s). 





for complete lists, priced, of dry and good C , nes, 
Pum Tenia. Plumber’s Brass Work, and all materials. 

COLOURED and ORNAMENTAL GLASS of every 
description at the very lowest Pg 

BRITISH and ype penny 0 for Horticniperel 
and all other as low as any house in the kingdom. 

LAMP SHADES AND GAS GLASSES. 

Gas Contractors, Fitters, Glass Merchants, and others 
supplied with any description. Lists of nearly 100 patterns, 
with prices affixed, sent to any part of the kingdom gratis. 

CLOCK MAKERS, ALABASTER FIGURE MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS, MODELLERS, and others, supplied with 

FRENCH ORNAMENT SHADES, 
for covering .M of Public Buildings, Geological Curi- 
osities, &c,, &c., of all sizes and shapes. List of Prices may 
be had ped mer Bee Glasses, Glasses for 
Nurserymen, Fish Globes. and Confectioners’ G &c., of 
every size and description, 











NOTICE TO INVENTORS, 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVEN- 
TIONS and REGISTRATIONS of DESIGNs, 14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.—The printed Instructions 
is, and every information upon the subject of PROTEC- 
Design for apbiarshale nce g ei er by Letters 4 * the 
s Act, may ad by applying personally, or etter 
(prepaid) to Mr. Alexander Prine, at the office, ve Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. Where may be had, price 12s., or, through any 
bookseller in the United Kingdom, of Wm. BENNING 
and Co., law, booksellers, 43, Fleet-street, the LAW of PA- 
TENTS and REGISTRATIONS, with all Forms and Cases 
up tothe present time, by SIDNEY BILLING, Esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, and Al,EXANDER. PRINCE, of the Office 
for Patents, 14, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, ' 
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